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‘2 attention of Sir William Jones was soon attracted from the 
busy scene of politics, to the calm and congenial studies of 
jurisprudence ; and he published, in the same year, (1782) “ The 
Mahomedan Law of Succession to the Property of Intestates, in 
Arabic, with a verbal Translation, and Explanatory Notes.” 4to. 
By an act passed in the reign of his present Majesty, judicial dis- 
putes between the natives of our territories in India, are directed 
to be decided according’ to the laws and customs of the litigating 

arties. To illustrate the Mahomedan institutions, Sir William 
Tass was peculiarly qualified. In his preface to this publication, 
he appositely remarks on the necessity of those persons who are 
appointed to administer justice in that of the world, being, in 
some degree, acquainted with the Jaws by which their decisions 
are to be guided. For, as he observes,‘ perpetual references to 
native lawyers must ways. > inconvenient and precarious, since 
the solidity of their answers must depend on their integrity, as well 
as their learning; and,.at- best, if they be neither influenced not 
ignorant, the court will not, in truth, hear and determine the cause, 
but merely pronounce judgment on the report of other men.” 

By Lord Bathurst’s resignation of the seals, our author’s hope of 
succeeding to the bench in the East Indies had been considerably 
diminished; and, independently of personal influence, his political 
conduct had not been such as was likely to conciliate ministerial 
patronage. His inclination for an appointment of the kind was 
frequently expressed*, in correspondence with his friends; and the 
superiority of his pretensions as “a lawyer, a scholar, and a man 
of genius+” were, at length, effectually acknowledged. On the 4th 
of March 1783, he was nominated to the seat in question, which 
had been kept vacant several years, and on the 20th of the same 
month, received from the king the customary honour of knighthood. 


— 


* Gibbon’s Post. Works, by Lord Sheffield, vol. 1, p. 553. 
+ Gibb. Rom. Emp. vol. 8, p. 74, note 144, 
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210 Life of Sir William Jones. 


On the 8th of April our author married Miss Shipley, daughter of 
the late bishop of St. Asaph, and soon afterwards Sir William and 
his accomplished lady embarked on their passage to India. 

Immediately preceding his departure for the eastern world, out 
author gave the public another specimen of his elegant and pro- 
found acquaintance with Oriental literature, by publishing “ The 
Moallakat, or Seven Arabian Poems, which were suspended on the 
Temple at Mecca, with a Translation and Arguments,” 4to. He 
also left in manuscript, with his brother-in-law, the dean of St. 
Asaph, a little tract intitled “ The Principles of Government, in a 
Dialogue between a Scholar and a Peasant.” This celebrated 
dialogue was afterwards published by the dean, and extensively 
circulated by the Society for Constitutional Information, of which 
society Sir William Jones had been elected a member. The pro- 
secution of the dean of St. Asaph for a libel, in publishing the 
dialogue alluded to, is well known; and we have no desire, by re- 
¢apitulating the circumstances, to revive the embers of party pres 
judice. 

Ever attentive to the interests of science, Sir William Jones, 
while on his voyage to India, formed the plan of a society for the 
purpose of investigating the history, antiquities, and literature of 
Asia. The researches and discoveries of this learned and in- 
genious society, are now before the public. 

Ardently as the mind of Sir William Jones was attached to the 
pursuits of general science, he was, by no means, inattentive to 
the important duties of his high professional station. He had, 
indeed, to use his own expression, an “ undissembled fondness for 
the study of jurisprudence*” and in the character of a judge, dis» 
played the profound understanding and wreproachable integrity, 
which, before his promotion, pervaded his reasonings as a lawyer, 
and governed his conduct as a man. 

The benefit which the administration of justice in India received 
from the assistance of Sir William Jones, was, consequently, equal 
to that which his piercing genius, and indefatigable labours had 
wendered to the study of eastern literature:—unfortunately, the in- 
tense ardour of application, which produced his trequent contri- 
butions to the stock of human knowledge, added to the unfavoure 
able influence of climate, greatly impaired his health. On this 
gccount, after a residence of about fifteen years in India, he made 
arrangements, with intent to return to England, but death intere 
posed, and this illustrious ornament of science and virtue was taken 
trom the world on the 27th of April, 1794, and in the forty-eighth 
year of his age. 

To the shame of scepticism—to the encouragement of hope—and 
to the honour of genius, let it be recorded, that this great man was 
@ sincere believer in the doctrines of the Christian religion; and that, 
at the moment of dissolution, he was found in his closet, in the at- 
titude of addressing his prayer to the Deity! 


It 





* ‘Law of Bailments, p. 29. 
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It would be superfluous to recapitulate every ground for pane- 
gytic in a life, which, if it have been faithfully sketched, will sup- 
ly its own, and its best encomium. With respect to the abilities 
of Sir William Jones, it may concisely and truly be said, in the 
words used by himself to characterize Demosthenes, that he at- 
tained a degree of excellence that will not be equalled « until the 
same habits of industry, and solidity of judgment, shall be found 
united in one person, with the same fire of imagination, and energy 
of language*.” 

To those, who, admiring our author’s enthusiastic pursuit of 
science, may be induced peculiarly to lament that he died in the 
prime of manhood, it may be observed, in consolation, that the loss 
of an individual, distinguished by so rare an assemblage of talents 
and virtues as Sir William Jones, would, at any period of life, have 
been justly thought premature; and that, in the great system of the 
universe, there are, doubtless, other and superior opportunities for 
the exertion of that sublime intellect, which it would be folly to 
suppose is bestowed on enlightened man, merely for the transient 
purposes of his present existence. 





To this sketch of the life of Sir William Jones, we shall annex 
the Discourse of Sir Joun Suore, Bart. (now Lord Teignmouth) de- 
livered at a meeting of the Asiatic Society, on the 22d of May, 1794; 
omitting, however, such parts of it as do not directly relate to 
the character of our author, as well as those which have been an- 
ticipated in the foregoing account. 


© In Greek and Roman literature, his early proficiency was the subject of a 
miration and applause ; and knowledge, of whatever nature, once obtained b 
him, was ever afterwards progressive. The more elegant dialects of moder 
Europe, the Frenth, the Spanish, and the Italian, he spoke and wrote with the 
greatest fluency and precision, and the German and Portugueze were familiar to 
him. At an early period of life his application to Oriental literature com- 
menced; he studied the Hebrew with ease and success; and many of the most 
learned Asiatics have the candour to avow, that his knowledge of Arabic and 
Persian, was as accurate and extensive as their own; he was also conversant in 
the Turkish idiom, and the Chinese had even attracted his notice, so far as to in- 
duce him to learn the radical characters of that language, with a view, perhaps, 
to farther improvements. It was to be expected, after his arrival in India, that 
he would eagerly embrace the opportunity of making himself master of the 
Shanscrit, and the most enlightened professors of the doctrines of BRAHMA, Con- 
fess with pride, delight, and surprize, that his knowledge of their sacred dia- 
fect was most critically correct, and profound. The Pandits, who were in the 
habit of attending him, when I saw them after his death, at a public Durbar, 
could neither suppress their tears for his loss, nor find terms to express their 
admiration at the wonderful progress he had made in their sciences. 

‘ Before the expiration of his twenty-second year, he had compleated his 
Commentaries on the Poetry of the Asiatics, although a considerable time after- 
wards elapsed, before their publication; and this work, if no other monument 
of his labours existed, would at once furnish proofs of his consummate skill in 
the Oriental dialects, of his proficiency in those of Rome and Greece, of taste ayd 
erudition far beyond his years, and of talents and application without examp!c. 

Zui the judgement of Sir W1LL1am Jones was too discerning to consider 
janguage in any other light than as the key of science, and he would have 








* Prefatory Discourse to the Speeches of Iseeus, p. 7. 
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212 Life of Sir William Jones. 


dispised the reputation of a mere linguist. Knowledge and truth, were the ob%, 
jects of all his studies, and his ambition was to be useful to mankind; with 
these views, he extended his researches to all languages, nations, and times. 

‘Such were the motives that induced him to propose io the government of 
this country, what he justly denominated a work of national utility and im- 
portance, the compilation of a copious digest of LZindoo and Mahommedan Law 
trom Shanscrit and drabic originals, with an offer of his services to superintend 
the compilation, and with a promise to translate it. He had foreseen, previous 
to his departure from Eurofe, that without the aid of such a work, the wise and 
benevolent intentions of the legislature of Great Britain, in leaving, to a certair 
extent, the natives of these provinces in possession of their own laws, could 
mot be compleatly fulfilled; and his experience, after a short residence in 
India, confirmed what hjs sagacity had anticipated, that, without principles to 
gefer to, in a languag@ familiar to the judges of the courts, adjudications 
amongst the natives, must too often be subject to an uncertain and erroneous 
€xposition, or wilful misinterpretation of their laws. 

‘To the superintendence of this work, which was immediately undertaken at 
his suggestion, he assiduously devoted those hours, which he could spare from 
kis professional duties. After tracing the plan of the digest, he prescribed its 

rrangement and mode of execution, and selected from the most learned Hindus 
and Mahommed.:ns fit persons fot tiie task of compiling it; flattered by his at- 
tention, and encouraged by his applause, the Paxdirs prosecuted their labours, 
with chearful zeal, to a satisfactory conclusion. The Moluvecs, have also nearly 
finished their portion of the work; but we must ever regret, that the promised 


franslation, as well as the meditated preliminary dissertation, have been 
frustrated by that decree which so often intercepts the pertormance of human 
Purposes. 


¢ During the course of this compilation, and as auxiliary to it, he was led to 
study the works of Mrenv, reputed by the Hindus to be the oldest, and holiest 
éf legislators; and finding them to comprize a system of religious and civil 
duties, and of law in all its branches, so comprehensive and minutely exact 
that it might be considerec as the institutes of Hindu law, he presented a trans- 
lation of them to the government of Benga/. During the came period, deeming 
no labour excessive or superfluous that tended, in any respect, to promote the 
welfare or happiness of mankind, he gave the public an English version of the 
Arabic texi of the SirAyryyAu, or Mahommedan law of inheritance, with a com- 
mentary. He had already published, in Exg/and, a translation of a tract on the 
same subject, by another Mahommedan lawycr, Containing, as his own words ex- 
press, a lively and elegant epitome of the law of inheritance according to Zarb. 

* To these learned and important works, so far out of the road of amusement, 
nothing could have engaged his application, but that desire which he ever pro- 
fessed, of rendering his knowledge useful to his own nation, and beneficial to 
the inhabiants of these provinces. 


* ££ &€ &© © @&@ @ © 


* Of his lighter productions, the clegant amusements of his leisure hours, 
comprehending hymns on the Hinds mythology, poems consisting chiefly of 
translations from the s/atic languages, and the version of SACONTALA, an 
ancient Indian drama, it would be unbecoming to speak in a style of im- 
portance which he did not himself annex to them. They shew the activity of a 
vigorous mind, its fertility, its genius, and its taste. Nor shall I particularly 
dwell on the discourses addressed to this society, which we have all perused or 
heard, or on the other learned and interesting dissertations, which form so large 
and valuable a portion of the records of our researches; let us lament that the 
spirit Which dictated them is to us extinct, and that the voice to which we listened 
with improvement and rapture, will be heard by us no more. 

* But 1 cannot pass over a paper, which has fallen into my possession since his 
demise, in the hand-writing of Sir Wirt1am Jones himself, entitled DesipE- 
RATA, as more explanatory than any thing I can say of the comprehensive 
views of his enlightcned mind. It contains, as a perusal of it will shew, whatever 

ig 
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-is most curious, important and attainable in the sciences and histories of India, 
Arabia, China, and Yartary; subjects which he had already most amply dis 
cussed in the disquisitions which he laid before the society. 


DESIDERATA. 


¢ Inp1a.—I. The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the Purénas.— 
II. A Botanical Description of Indian Plants, from the Céshas, &c.—III. A Grams 
mar of the Sanscrit Language, from Pdnini, &c—IV. A Dictionary of the 
Sanscrit Language, from thirty-two original Vocabularies and Nrruct1.—V. 
On the ancient Music of the Indians—VI. On the Medical Substances of India, 
and the Indian Art of Medicine.—VII. On the Philosophy of the Ancient 
Indians.—VIII. A Translation of the Véda.—IX. On Ancient Indian Geometry, 
Astronomy, and Algebra.—X. A Translation of the Puranas.—XI. Translations 
of the Mahabharat Ramayan—XIl. On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. &C— 
XMJ. On the Indian Constellations, with their Mythology, from the Puranas.— 
XIV. The History of Iudia before the Mahcmmedan Conquest, from the Sanscrit- 
Cashmir-Histories. 

© ARaBIA.—XV. The History of Arabia before MuHAMMED.—-XVI. A Trans- 
Jation of the Hamasa.—XVII. A Translation of Hari’R1’--XVIIL. A Translation 
of the Facahatil Khulafa. Of the Cafiah. 

6Persiay—XIX. The History of Persia from authorities in Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Greek, Turkish, Persian, ancient and modern.—Firpvavusi’s-Khosrau nama.—XX,. 
The five Poems of N1za‘my1, translated in Prose. A Dictionary of pure Persian, 
Jehangire. 

© Cuina.—XXI. A Translation of the Sii-cing—-XXII. The Text of Can- 
Fu-Tsvu verbally translated. 

‘ TarTARY.—XXII. A History of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the,Moguly 
and Othmans, from the Turkish, and Persian. 

6 We are not authorized to conclude, that he had himself formed a determina- 
tion to complete the works which his genius and knowledge, had thus sketched; 
the task seems to require a period beyond the probable duration of any human 
life; but we, who had the happiness to know Sir W1iLL1aM Jones, who were 
witnesses of his indefatigable perseverance in the pursuit of knowledge, and of 
his ardour to accomplish whatever he deemed important, who saw the extent of 
his intellectual powers, his wonderful attainments in literature and science, 
and the facility with which all his compositions were made, cannot doubt, if it 
had pleased providence to protract the date of his existence, that he would have 
ably executed much of what he had so extensively planned. 

x © & & & &€ HF K & 


¢ His professional studies did not commence before his twenty second year, and 
I have his own authority for asserting, that the first book of English jurispru- 
dence which he ever studied, was ForTescur’s essay, in praise of the laws of 
England. 

© Of the ability and conscientious integrity with which he discharged the func- 
tions of a Magistrate, and the duties of a Judge of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, in this settlement, the public voice, and public regret, bear ample and 
merited testimony. The same penetration which marked his scientific re- 
searches, distinguished his legal investigations and decisions, and he deemed 
no enquiries burthensome, which had for their object substantial justice under 
the rules of law. 

‘ His addresses to the jurors are no less distinguished for philanthropy and libe- 
rality of sentiment, than for just expositions of the law, perspicuity and elc- 
gance of diction; and his oratory was as captivating, as his arguments were 
convincing. 

‘In an epilogue to his commentaries on Asiatic poetry, he bids farewell to 
polite litcrature, without relinquishing his affection for it; and concludes with 
an intimation of his intention to study law, expressed in a wish, which we now 
Know to have been prophetic. 

Mihi sit oro, non inutilis toga, 
Nec in diserta lingua, nec turpis manus 
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‘¢ t have already enumerated attainments and works, which, from their divers 
sity and extent, seem far beyond the capacity of the most enlarged minds; but 
the catalogue may yet be augmented. To a proficiency in the languages of 
Greece, Rome, and Asia, he added the knowledge, of the philosophy of those 
countries, and of every thing curious and valuable that had been taught in them. 
Fhe doctrines of the Academy, the Lyceum or the Portico, were not more familiar 
to him than the tenets of the /édas, the mysticism of the Svfis, or the religion 
of the ancient Persians; and whilst, with a kindred genius, he perused with rap- 
ture the heroic, lyric, or moral compositions of the most renowned poets of 
Greece, Rome, and Asia; he could turn, with equal delight and knowledge, to the 
sublime speculations, or mathematical calculations, of BAkRow and Newron. 
With them also, he professed his conviction of the truth of the Ciristian religion, 
and he justly deemed it no inconsiderable advantage, that his researches had cor- 
roborated the multiplied evidence of revelation, by confirming the Mosaic ac- 
count of the primitive world. We all recollect, and can refer to, the following 
sentiments in his eighth Anniversary Discourse. 

“ Theological inquiries are no part of my present subject; but I cannot refrain 
from adding, that the collection of tracts, which we call, from their excellence, 
the Scriptures, contain independently of a divine origin, more true sublimity, 
more exquisite beauty, purer morality, more important history, and finer strains 
both of poetry and eloquence, than could be collected within the same com- 
pass from ail other books that were ever composed in any age, or in any idiom, 
The two parts of which the scriptures consist, are connected by a chain of com- 
positions, which bear no resemblance in form or styl. to any that can be pro- 
duced from the stores of Grecian, Indian, Persian or even Arabian learning; the 
antiquity of those compositions no man doubts, and the unstrained application 
of them to events long subsequent to their publication, is a solid ground of belief, 
that they were genuine predictions, and consequently inspired.” 

* There were, in truth, few sciences in which he had not acquired considerable 
proficiency ; in most, his knowledge was profound. The theory of music was 
familiar to him, nor had he neglected to make himself acquainted with the in- 
teresting discoveries lately made in Chymistry, and I have heard him assert, 
that his admiration of the structure of the human frame, had induced him to 
attend for a season to a course of anatomical lectures, delivered by his friend 
the celebrated HuNTER. 

* His last and favourite pursuit, was the study of Botany, which he originally 
began under the confinement of a severe and lingering disorder, which, with 
most minds, would have proved a disqualification from any application. It con- 
stituted the principal amusement of his leisure hours. In the arrangements 
of Lrnnzus he discovered system, truth, and science, which never failed to 
captivate and engage his attention; and from the proofs which he has exhibited 
‘ot his progress in Botany, we may conclude, that he would have extended the 
discoveries in that science. The last composition which he read in this society, 
was a Description of Select Indian Plants, and I hope his executors will allow us 
to fulfil his intention of publishing it, in a number of our Researches *. 

* Itcannot be deemed useless or superfluous to enquire by what arts or method 
“he was enabled to attain to a degree of knowledge, almost universal, and ap- 
‘parently beyond the powers of man, during a life little exceeding forty-seven 
years. 

" ¢The faculties of bis mind, by nature vigorous, were improved by constane 
exercise, and his memory, by habitual practice, had acquired a capacity of re- 
taining whatever had once been impressed upon it. To an unextinguished ar- 
dour for universal knowledge, he joined a perseverance in the pursuit of it, 
which subdued all obstacles ; his studies began with the dawn, and, during the 
intermissions of professional duties, were continued throughout the day; reflec- 
‘tion and meditation strengthened and confirmed what industry and investigation 
had accumulated. It was a fixed principle with him, from which he never vo- 
luntarily deviated, not to be deterred by any difficulties, that were surmountable, 
from prosecuting to a successful termination, what he had once deliberately un- 
‘geriaken.? Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 186. 
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* This hope was aot vainly indulged. See Mesiatie Researches, vol. iv. p. 238. 
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O* the learned work now before us, a very valuable portioa 
’ consists of the Annual Discourses of the late President, 
in six of which, commencing in the year 1786, and forming a 
successive series, he has endeavoured to trace the origin of the 
principal nations of Asia, under the apvellations of the Hindus, 
the Arabs, the Tartars, the Persians, the Chinese, and the 
Borderers, Mountaineers, and Islanders of Asia; after which, 
in his ninth Annual Discourse, or seventh of this Series, he 
has applied the result of his particular enquiries, to ascertain,, 
as far, perhaps, as modern information'will admit, the origin and 
families of nations. In this great attempt he first recapitulates 
his former propositions, and separates such as are morally certain, 
from such as are only probable. 

« That the first race of Persians and Indians, says he, « to whom. 
we may add the Romans and Grecks, the Goths, and the old Egyptians 
or Ethiops, originally spoke the same language, and professed the 
same popular faith, is capable, in my humble opinion, of incon- 
testible proof; that the Jews and Arabs, the Assyrians, or second 
Persian race, the people who spoke Syriack, anda numerous tribe of 
Alyssinians, used one primitive dialect, wholly distinct from the idiom 
just mentioned, is, I believe, undisputed, and, I am sure, indisput 
able ; but that the settlers in China and Jafan had a common origin 
with the Hindus, is no more than highly probable; and, that all the 
Tartars, as they are inaccurately called, were primarily of a third 
separate branch, totally differing from the two others in language, 
manners, and features, may, indeed, be plausibly conjectured; but 
cannot, from the reasons alledged in a former essay, be perspicuously 
shewn, and for the present, therefore, must be merely assumed. 
Could these facts be verified by the best attainable evidence, it would 
not, 1 presume, be doubted, that the whole earth was peopled by a 
variety of shoots from the Indian, Arabian, and Tartarian branches, 
or by such intermixtures of them as, in a course of ages, might 
naturally have happened.’ 

Without disapproving of the aphorism of Linnzus, “ that, 
in the beginning, God created one pair only of every living 
species, which has a diversity of sex,’”’ Sir William Jones pro- 
duces, what he denominates, *‘a shorter and closer argument 
in support of his doctrine.” This argument is founded on the 
well-established philosophical maxim, that ‘* nature does no- 
thing in vain ; but it is vain and superfluous,” adds he, ‘* todo 
by many means what may be done by fewer ;” and hence he 
determines, that as one primary human pair was sufficient = 
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the population of one globe, in a period of no considerable 
length, it follows that the author of nature created but one pair 
of one species, whose numerous descendants must, in time, seek 
new countries, as inclination might prompt, or accident lead 


them. 


« They would, of course, migrate in separate families and clans, 
which, forgetting by degrees the language of their common proge- 
anitor, would form new dialects to convey new ideas, both simple and 
complete ; natural affection would unite them at first, and a sense of 
reciprocal utility, the great and only cement of social union in the 
absence of publick honour and justice, for which in evil times it is a 
general substitute, would combine them at length in communities 
more or less regular; laws would be proposed by a part of each com- 
munity, but enacted by the whole; and governments would be 
variously arranged for the happiness or misery of the governed, ac~ 
cording to their own virtue and wisdom, or depravity and folly; so 
that, in less than three thousand years, the world would exhibit the 
éame appearances, which we may actually observe on it in the age 
of the great .4rabian impostor.’ 


Conclusive, however, as this argument might appear to the 
illustrious author, it is not improbable that it might have met 
with an answer from some of those numerous and acute en- 
quirers who have embraced an opposite opinion, many of whom 
have laid the result of their investigations before the world. In 
forming different races of men, they might, perhaps, have ob- 
served mature has not done any thing in vain, for these dif- 
ferent races are endowed with different accomplishments, and 
are adapted to different climates, which could not have been 
done by fewer means than by forming an original pair of each 
race, fit for its station. But, although this argument is not 
without its weight, and, perhaps, changes in some degree the 

rounds of the dispute, we confess ourselves favourable to the 
ideas of Sir William Jones, that the human race are originally 
derived fiom one pair of common ancestors ; and this, from a 
conviction of the wonderful changes which nature, in process 
of time, produces on the subjects of both the animal and vege- 
table world. ‘That accommodation to climate and situation, 
continually exhibited before our eyes, should indeed render us 
extremely cautious how we pronounce what alteration it is im- 
possible for the energies of nature to effect ; nor is there any 
accurate observer who is insensible of the operations of that 
secret power, which, without the aid of volition, varies the 
habits and properties of animal and vegetable life, according to 
the situation in which it is placed. The plant that on the bleak 
mountain scarcely exposes its shrivelled leaves to the storm, 
flourishes, in the shady valley, in all the luxuriance of — 
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Some planfs that, in their native state, are highly deletereous, 
when cultivated in the garden, are daily produced at our tables. 
Many of the more delicate fruits that now bear the hardships of 
our northern climate, are originally derived from the milder 
regions of the east. Nor does the animal kingdom appear ta 
be less subjected to the same law. In hot climates the sheep 
loses its wool, which in a little time is supplied by smooth and 
scanty hair; in northern climes, its former fleece again returns. 
Why then should we think it extraordinary, that the same cir- 
cumstances which operate on all the rest of creation, should 
operate also on the human race? Were we even to admit the 
idea of different races of men, our difficulties would rather be 
increased than diminished. Shall we assert that éwo races only 
were formed? one white, the other black? or may it not also 
be contended, that the Mexicans, the Hindus, the Chinese, 
the Caribs, and the inhabitants of the South-Sea Islands, are 
all of a different race? Nay, may not even the light hair, blue 
eyes, and fair complexions of the inhabitants of the northern 
parts of Europe, be adduced as a satisfactory reason that they 
are a different race from the inhabitants of the south, who are 
uniformly distinguished by a dusky complexion, with dark eyes 
and hair. It is, indeed, an extraordinary fact, that although 
Homer frequently adverts to the Ethiopians, the esxara avewy, 
he takes no notice of the total difference, in respect of colour, 
between them and the rest of mankind, a circumstance which, 
however, we advert to rather as matter of curiosity, than as 
founding an argument that the same diversity in the human race 
did not exist in the time of Homer, which exists in the present 
day. 

As it will not be possible for us to follow the learned author 
through all his deductions, we shall content ourselves with 
stating to our readers the result of his enquiries, which it would 
be arrogant to attempt to do in any words but his own. 

‘ From the testimonies adduced in the last six annual discourses, 
and from the additional proofs laid before you, or rather opened, on 
the present occason, it seems to follow, that the only human family 
after the flood established themselves in the northern parts of Jran; 
that, as they multiplied, they were divided into three distinct. 
branches, each retaining little at first, and losing the whole, by des 
grees, of their common primary language, but agreeing severally on 
new expressions, for new ideas; that the branch of Y’aretT was 
enlarged in many scattered shoots over the north of Exrote and Asia, 
diffusing themselves as far as the western and eastern seas, and at 
length, in the infancy of navigation, beyond them both; that they 
cultivated no liberal arts, and had no use of letters, but formed a 
variety of dialects, as their tribes were variously ramified ; that, 
secondly, the children of Ham, who founded, in Jran itself, the 
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monarchy of the first Chaldeans, invented letters, observed and 
named the luminaries of the firmament, calculated the known Indian 
period of four hundred and thirty-two thousand years, or an hundred and 
wenty repetitions of the saves, and contrived the old system of mytho- 
logy, partly allegorical, and partly grounded on idolatrous venera~ 
tion, for their sages and lawgivers; that they were dispersed, at 
various intervals, and in various colonies, over land and ocean; that 
the tribes of Misr, Cusn, and Rama, settled in 4frick and India; 
while some of them, having improved the art of sailing, passed from 
Egypt, Phenice, and Phrygia, into Italy and Greece, which they found 
thinly peopled by former emigrants, ‘of whom they supplanted 
some tribes, and united themselves with. others; whilst a swarm, 
from the same hive, moved, by a northerly course, into Scandinavia, 
and another, by the head of the Oxws, and through the passes of 
Imaus into Cashgar and Eighty, Khata, and Khoten, as far as the ter- 
ritories of Chin and Jazcut, where letters have been used and arts 
immemorially cultivated; nor is it unreasonable to believe, that 
some of them found their way from the eastern isles into Mexico and 
Peru, where traces were discovered of rude literature and mythology 
analogous to those of Egyft and India ; that, thirdly, the old Chaldean 
empire being overthrown by the Assyrians under Cayu'mers, other 
migrations took place, especially into India, while the rest of Saam’s 
progeny, some of whom had belore settled on the Red Sea, peopled 
the whole Araéian peninsula, pressing close on the nations of Syria 
and Phenice ; that, lastly, from all the three familtes, were detached 
many bold adventurers, of an ardent spirit, and roving disposition 
vho disdained subordination, and wandered in separate clans, till 
they settled in distant isles, or in deserts and mountainous regions; 
that, on the whole, some colonies might have migrated before the 
death of their venerable progenitor, but that states and empires could 
scarce have assumed a regular form, till fifteen or sixteen hundred 
years before the Christain epoch, aut that for the first thousand years of 
that period, we have no history, unmixed with fable, except that of 
the turbulent and variable, but eminently distinguished nation de- 
scended from ABRAHAM.’ 


































The last communication which we shall notice of the late 
accomplished president to the society, is intided, Botanical Ob- 
servations on Select Indian Plants.’ A work to which he 
has devoted a considerable portion of his attention and time. In 
his introduction he professes himself very solicitous ta give to 
Indian plants their true Jndian appeilations, ‘* because,” says 
he, ** 1 am fully persuaded that Linneys himself would have 
adopted them, had he known the learned and ancient language 
ef this country ; as he, like all other men, would have retained 
the ancicnt names of Asiatic regions and cities, rivers and moun- 
tains, leaving friends and persons of eminence to preserve their 
own names by their own merit, and inventing new ones, from 
distinguishing marks and properties, for such abjects only, as 
being, 
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being recently discovered, could have had no previous denomi- 
nation.”” On this passage we cannot refrain from offering some 
observations; because, thinking as we do with Sir William 
Jones, that ‘ botany is the most lovely and fascinating branch 
of natural knowledge,”’ we cannot allow an apparent difference 
of opinion to subsist, between the great founder of the science, 
and one of his most eminent disciples, without endeavouring 
to ascertain which of those opinions are intitled to a preference; 
nor passively acquiesce in the censure of the Linnzan system, 
which is indirectly conveyed in the above extract. ‘That 
Linnzus certainly knew the native appellations of many Asiatic 
plants, from the works of Van Rheede, Rumphius, Burman, 
Commeline, and other authors, is certain; yet, instead of 
adopting those appellations, he has gencrally either distinguished 
the plants by their European names, or, where they were not 
previously known, has given them a name of his own invention, 
trequently derived from that of some person who had first dis- 
covered the plant, or who had rendered some important service 
to the science. Nor is it difficult to assign a sufficient reason 
for his conduct. ‘The native appellation is peculiar to the par- 
ticular species of plant to which it is applied, and is, in gene- 
ral, descriptive of its appearance, or its qualities ; but such is 
the difference that frequently occurs in these réspects, between 
plants of the same natural genus, that any name which has a 
reference to the habits or virtues of plants, can seldom be proper 
for a generic appellation, which should be such as to comprize, 
or at least should not be repugnant to, the various species of 
which the genus is composed. On this account the celebrated 
Swede, perhaps, thought, that in selecting his generic names, 
it would be most advisable to avoid, as much as possible, such 
appellations as implied any peculiarities in the plant, unless where 
such peculiarity alone is the foundation of the generic distinction ; 
but, in the arrangement of individuals of the same family,. he 
has allowed himself greater latitude, and has frequently adopted 
the native appellations of plants as his specific names. ‘Phe 
Indian appellations of plants consist only of a single word, and 
consequently can only serve either for the generic, “or specific 
name; for, to have given every plant a positive and distinct 
appellation, would have been to revert to that chaos of botany, 
from which Linnzus first extracted order and beauty. Asa gene- 
ric name the Indian word would ofteii have been improper, and 
sometimes absurd ; and it is, therefore, only as a specific name 
that it could have been adopted. ‘That these would often have 
been preferable to any other, we shall willingly allow ; although, 
at the same time, it may be observed, that the speCific names 
of Linnzeus generally apply to some striking and important 
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distinction of the plant, and are, perhaps, more truly charac- 
teristic of its difference from its congeners, and consequently 
more scientifically appropriate, than any appellations derived 
from beautiful appearance, or supposed extraordinary qualities, 
which are, in general, the reasons of the Eastern name. 

With these observations, which we are impelled to make; 
from a conviction that it is the duty of every friend to natural 
science to support a system by which the vegetable kingdom 
is formed into one beautiful and harmonious whole, we beg to 
refer our readers to the observations of Sir William Jones ov 
Select Indian Plants, many of which are yet unknown in 
Europe, and others erroneously or imperfectly described, assur- 
ing them that they will there find much acute observation, and 
great scientific and practical information, communicated with 
that candour and modesty by which all the writings of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones are distinguished, and brought, for the most part, 
from a source to whch no European had ever equal access with 
himself. A. N.C. 

In our next number we shall advert to a few other of the 
most important articles in this work, and shall then conclude 
our review of it. 








Works of the Earl of Orford. (Continued from fage 120.) 


HE second volume of this publication opens with the 
Castle of Otranto, (for it may be observed, that the ac- 
cent is to be laid on the first syllabic, and not, as is usually 
done, on the middle), a work too wel! known to the public, 
to render it necessary for us to enter into a particuiar conside- 
ration of it. As this romance has, however, some pretensions 
to originality, and has been the fruitful parent of a numerous 
and increasing offspring, it may not be improper for us to state 
in what degree of estimation we think this species of compo- 
Sition ought to be held; and to enquire, whether genius be 
well employed on such subjects, or whether they do not rather 
occasion & waste of talent, and a depravation of the public 
taste. 

‘That every literary composition should have a reference to 
the state of society at the time it is written, is a maxim that 
will not, perhaps, be controverted; because, if the author ex- 
cite no sympathy in the people to whom he addresses himself, 
he has wholly failed in his purpose ; and if he assume opinions 
and principles which have no existence, he will certainly fail 
in exciting that sympathy. ‘That an idea at one time prevailed 
very gencially throughout Europe, of the frequent interference 
of a supernatural agency, is undoubted ; and the authors of 
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those times were, therefore, perhaps, aswell justified in making- 
use of the infiuence which these ideas afforded, as Homer 
was in intreducing the heathen deities as interfering in the 
concerns of maakind. But an author, who, in the present 
day, attempts to delight, or to terrify his readers, by the relation 
of supernatural events, must suppose, either that they do, or 
do not, believe in the,possibility of the events which he un- 
dertakes to relate. If‘chey do give credit to them (and not- 
withstanding the high degree ot cultivation to which the pre- 
sent age is supposed to have arrived, it appears to us that on 
this supposition only can such works meet with success), it 
must rest with the authors to consider, whether by gratifying 
that propensity to a belief im supernatural appearances, which, 
as it is imbibed in the nursery, is retained in some degree 
throughout life, they do not occasion a serious injury to weaker 
minds, and contribute, as far as in their power, to recall those 
ages of darkness (not perhaps so effectually banished as some 
have supposed) when the spirits of the dead gianced on the 
darkness of the nigit, or howled amidst the fury of the storm. 

If the author suppose that his readers are superior to such 
impressions, he ought to conclude at the same time, that by 
introducing prodigies and supernatural events, he, instead of 
appearing terrific, only becomes ridiculous; for what can be 
more ridiculous, than to attempt to produce an impression on 
a well educated mind, by the serious relation of an absurd and 
impossible tale? It is to no purpose that the author requests his 
reader to consider himself as living in a former century, and 
ina different state of society. It 1s impossible for any man to 
suppose that he possesses less information, or other opinions, 
than he really entertains, and though he may, perhaps, for a 
moment, think himself a contemporary with the heroes of the 
tale, he will be a contemporary with different ideas, and supe- 
tior acquirements, and will, in spite of his desire to be de- 
ceived, look down on the attempt to entangle him in the magic 
charms of superstitious romance, with that derision which it 
intrinsically deserves. 

At present, however, this species of composition seems not 
only to be in high favour with the British public, but is rei- 
forced by the yet more extravagant effusions of modern Ger- 
man literature. That which has, till of late, been confined to 
the closet, has at length made its way to the stage, and dead 
mothers appear in their winding sheets, to terrify their children 
into fits. We leave our readers to determine what deductions 
may best be drawn from these indications of the taste of the 


present day, With 
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With respect to the Gothic story now before us, we should 
eonsider it, divested of its preternatural accompaniments, as a 
very well written and interest ing romance ; nor do we mean to 
censure, with any great severity, the attempt of the author to 
blend, what he calls, the two kinds of romance, the ancient 
and the modern. In the design and conduct of his tale, he has 
displayed no inconsiderable ‘share of fancy and imagination ; 
nor do we know that it yet appears, that ‘* his plan was capa- 
ble of receiving greater embellishments than his own jimagina- 
tion or conduct of the passions has bestowed uponit.” In ha- 
zarding our opinion on this subject, we only mean to enter our 
protest against that inundation of visionary guests w hich now 
haunt us on every side—which alarm us in our closets, terrify 
us on the stage, hunt with us through the fields, or rustle 
round our heads, like withered leaves, w vhenever we accompany 
the funeral of a friend. 

The Castle of Otranto is followed by “ An Account of the 
Giants lately discovered,” alively jeu @esprit, first printed 
in the year 1766. As we think this piece one of the happiest 
of Lord Orford’s satirical works, we shall make no apology for 
laying a short extract before our readers. ‘The weapons of sa- 
tire are never better employe< {than in the cavse of humanity ; 
and the subject to which this passage alludes, is, perhaps, not 

ess interesting, at the present mom nent, than at that in which 
was written. 

* As soon as they (the giants said to have been discovered by Capt. 
Byron at the southern extremity of America) are properly civilized, 
that is, enslaved, due care will undoubtedly be taken to specify in 
their charter that these giants shall be subject to the parliament of 

Great Br itain, and shall not wear a shee »p’s skin that is not legally 
siamed™, A riot of giants would be very unpleasant to an infant 
colony. Bu t experience, I hope, will teach us, that the invaluable 
liberties of Englishmen are not to be wantonly scattered all over the 
globe. Let us enjoy them ourselves, but they are too sacred to be 
communicated. If + is once get an idea of freedom, they will 
soon be our masters instead of our slaves. But what pretensions 
can they have to freedom? They are as distinct from the common 
species as blacks, and, by being larger, may be more useful. I 
would advise our prudent merch: ants to employ them in the sugar- 
trade: they are capa ible of mor » labour ; but even then th rey must 
be worse treated, if possible, than our black slaves: they must be 
lamed and maimed, and have their spirits well broken, or they may 
become dangerous. This too will give a little respite to Africa, 
where we have half exhausted the human, I mean the black breed, 
by that wise n naxim of our planters, that if a slave lives four years 
he has earned his purchase e-mone Yo consequently | you may atford to 
work him to death m that time. 


i 





This was written during the contests op the iamous slamp-act. 
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Tothe “ Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of Richard 


ILI.” isnow subjoined a supplement, in which the author con- 
siders, with great acuteness, and with more warmth than ap- 
pears in the principal work, the observations made upon it by 
Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Hume.. ‘This is followed by “ a Reply 
io the Observations of the Rev. Dean Milles, on the Ward- 
robe Account of 1483,” and by * Short Observations on the 
Remarks of the Rev. Mr. Masters on the Historic Doubts.’ 
‘The subject is concluded by a postscript, written in the year 
1793, adverting to the atrocities which have taken place in 
France, and, in particular, to * the abominable Actionsof Philip, 
Duke of Orleans ; from which the author admits, “ he aust 
now believe that any atrocity may have been attempted, or 
practised, by an ambitious prince of the blood, aiming at the 
crown, in the fifteenth century.” Sincerely, however, as we 
execrate the character of this man, we do not perceive that it 
affects, in any degree, the argument before us. ‘The history- 
of former times affords too many examples of the enormities 
which result from a lust of domination, to permit us to discre- 
dit any fact, meiely on account of its wickedness ; and Richard 
IfI. and Philip of Orleans, are by no means solitary instances 
of that ambitious spirit, which, breaking through the dearest ties 
ef consanguinity, has attempted 


‘To wade thro’ slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.’ 


The Description of Houghton-hall is well known to the 
admirers of painting, as a catalogue raisonné of the splendid 
collection of pictures, which, to the great regret of all the friends 
of the fine arts, were suffered to pass from this country into the 
collection of the late Empress of Russia. ‘Uheir merit will, 
however, long be remembered, not only from the present 
catalogue, but from the fine selection of prints published after 
the principal pictures, by Mr. Boydell ; who, with that com- 
mendable industry which has done so much honour to himself 
and his country, obtained drawings for that purpose, before the 
pictures left this kingdom. 

« Nature will Prevail, a moral Entertainment, tn one 
Act,” is not without wit, and, though short, may at least 
shew the versatility of the author’s talents. 

“ Thoughts on Tragedy, in three Letters to Robert 
Jephson, Esq.” and “* Thoughts on Comedy, written 1775 
and 1776,”’ contain many just and lively observations. From 
the former we find that the Mysterious Mother, to which we 
have before adverted, was written in defiance of the better 
judgment of the author, who relinquished the idea of a tragedy 
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on the story of Don Carlos, merely because it was incestuous, 
S¢ as is, most unfortunately,” adds he, ‘that of my Mysteri- 
ous Mother.” It is pleasing to observe, that what Lord 
Orford’s judgment could notapprove, his candour could not but 
condemn. 

The detection of a late forgery, entitled ‘* Testament 
Politique du Chevalier Robert Walpole,” was a subject 
scarcely worthy the pen of our author. All eminent statesmen 
have had political testaments invented for them; the best and 
readiest refutation of which is found in their own absurdity.— 
In the present instance, the foreign scribbler kuew not even the 
name of Sir Robert Walpole, which he writes in his title page, 
Walpoole. 

“The Lifeof Mr. Thomas Baker, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, written in 1778.” ‘The little similarity. chat appears 
between the character of Mr. Baker and thai of his biographer, 
may occasion some surprize evenat the undertaking. Mr. Baker 
was a sincere and pious clergyman, who was ejected from his 
fellowship of St. John’s, aad lost his living of Long-Newton, 
in the bishopric of Durham, for his adherence to James the Id. 
and refusing to take the oaths to King William ; and is known 
to the literary world, principally, by his ‘* Reflections on 
Learning,” first published, anonymously, in 1699. But al- 

ough the narrative be that of the life of an academical non- 
furor, it contains many passages which shew, that whilst the 
biographer could give due credit to Mr. Baker, for the intrinsic 
virtue and disinterestedness of his conduct, he neither approved 
of the tyrannical spirit which rendered a revolution necessary, 
nor of that which occasioned the severe measures which were 
adopted by the triumpliant party; nor has he, perhaps, in any 
part of his works, so decidedly avowed his political sentiments, 
and his hatred of bigotry and of tyranny, as in this narrative, in 
which he asserts, that “the chief magistrate of any country, 
who is a rock of offence to the consciences of his subjects, 
deserves no commiseration. ‘The profusion of advantages that 
are showered on kings, to inforce the authority of magistracy, 
and to reward them for their superintendancy of the whole 
community, enhances their guilt, when they set an example of 
trampling on the laws, which it is both their duty and their 
interest to preserve inviolate—and none but womanish minds 
will pity them, when they provoke their subjects to throw off 
allegiance, and incur the penalty of their crimes.” As, at a 
Jater period of life, Lord Orford seems to have made too little 
allowance for the errors and misconduct of a people labouring 
under the paroxysm of a revolution, so, in his eariier days, he 
seems to have contemplated with sentiments of too- great 
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rgeverity, the errors and misconduct of a ruler. Alas, the history 
of mankind isa history of imperfection. Pity is due, not only to 
misfortune, but to guilt; and thedeeper the guilt,the greater should 
be our commiseration. Resentment against a fellow-creature, 
js 2 sentiment that should be banished from the human breast ; 
but resentment aginst those who have * fallen from their high 
estate,” and are unable to commit further injury, is yet more 
unjust. As mere human beings, monarchs must have human 
failings—the comparison of former power and splendor with 

_ subsequent ignominy and distress, will always interest the feel- 
ings, and excite the sympathy of mankind. Even Lord Orford 
himself revolted at the practical consequences of his own precepts ; 
and when the actual experiment took. place, his indignation 
was turned, not against the discarded monarch, but against 
those who were the occasion of his fall. 

The * Letters to and from Ainisters” relate entirely to the 
ofice of usher of the exchequer, held by Mr. Walpole, and 
stated by the commissioners of accounts to render him 42001. per 
annum; but which he contends produced on an average of 
twelve years, only 1800]. per annum. His intention, however, 
in publishing these letters, (for their publication is in conse- 
quence of his own directions) is to shew that, notwithstanding 
he considered that ‘* he who holds an ancient patent place, en- 
joys it as much by law, as any gentleman holds his estate,” yet, 
that he never suffered his personal interest to interfere with any 
plans of public reform, to render him subservient to ministers, 
or to lead him to connive at any practices in his office, un- 
worthy the character of a man of honour, and a faithful ser- 
vant of the crown. We give Lord Orford full credit for his 
intentions, as indeed we should have done without the perusal 
of these Letters, the publication of which is to be attributed to 
an extreme of delicacy rather than to any necessity of vindica- 
tion. We shall, however, lay before our readers one of his 
letters to his deputy, Mr. Bedford, which we think does great 
honour to the memory of its author. 

© Dear Sir, 
_ © Inquiring of your son to-day, why my new clerk was not more 
instructed? he said, there were circumstances which some persons 
of the treasury would not like to have communicated; which much 
surprising me, your son said Mr. Rowe had had some cloth, which 
he chose to have entered as some other article. This notice did, 
and could not. but greatly astonish me, who have always told you, 
in the most positive manner, that I never would connive at the 
smallest collusion, nor, upon any account, receive the least profit 
that was not strictly and justly my due. You know I have re- 
peatedly declared to you, that I would not suffer the benefits of my 
eflice to be raised by any indirect practices, on my part; and you 
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must remember how strongly I rejected old Palmer’s pretensions, and 
was firm that I would lose the perquisites due on what he was en- 
titled to take at the office, rather than enter into any bargain with 
him. 

*‘ When I talked to you last, at Brixton-causeway, you desired 
me not to let any body into the secrets of my office. I replied, with 
dissatisfaction, that J would have no secrets in my office, nor would receive 
a shilling from it that I was not willing all the world should know— 
and I appeal to yourself if this has not been my constant rule. 

‘ I am sensible that you have done nothing but from zeal for me, 
and regard to my interest—but my honour is infinitely more dear to me, 
and I most peremptorily charge you not to give in to the least collu- 
sion with any hody of the treasury, in order either to serve me by 
increasing my profits, or by gaining them to my interest. 1 will go 
shares with no man living inany dirt. 1am aware that this may make 
those people my enemies, and may turn them to prejudice me, by 
postponing my accounts, by delaying my payments, or, as your som 
said, by preventing their taking many articles from the office, on 
which I should have a just profit. But I scorn such traffic, and had 
rather lose the office itself, than blush to hold it by such means. In 
short, I prefer being wronged to doing wrong. 

‘ In the present case, Mr. Rowe is welcome to the cloth; but 
then I will pay for it myself, and do absolutely forbid you to charge 
it in any shape to the government. Should he ever make such ano- 
ther application to you, or should any other person, you must say 
that you dare not yield to it, and that I have positively forbidden it. 

« Mr. Harris must be instructed thoroughly in all the duties of his 
ape but I do not desire he should know this transaction, for fear 

e should ever be tempted to imitate it. I am fully persuaded of your 
good intentions to me in it, and that your prudence and fear of mak- 
ing me an enemy induced you tocomply. But I entreat you to re- 
member, that as I have no worldly wisdom myself, I cannot let any 
man living use any for me contrary to right, justice, and the duty I owe 
to the public, as a servant of the government. I have held the place 
now above thirty years, through many storms, and sometimes under 
much oppression,« but my conduct in it has been untainted; and as 
I have disdained to secure it by voting with ministers against my 
conscience, you may depend upon it, I will not traffic for the favoy 
af clerks, by winking at their corruption. 

‘ Lam, dear sir, 
Arlington-street, * Yours most sincerely, 


Feb. 27, 1771. « HOR. WALPOLE.’ 


The “ Description of the Villa of Strawberry-hill,” with 
an Inventory of its Furniture, Pictures, and Curvosities, 
contains a very particular, and to some persons, we doubt not, 
a very amusing account of a mansion erected and finished upon 
a singular plan, and of a collection of works of art, formed 
with great attention, under the influence of the peculiar taste of 
the owner. In truth the character of Lord Orford may be 
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almost as well determined from the inspection of his house, as 
the perusal of his writings. Unambitious, yet aiming at singu- 
larity ; retiring from the world, yet not unsolicitous of notice, 
he seems to have understood enough of his own disposition to 
enable him to select for himself a situation perfectly consonant 
to his views and his desires. ‘Though conversant, throughout 
his life, with works of art, of which he may be considered, in 
this country, as the historian, he appears to have had little relish 
for the higher departments of painting, and to have been more 
delighted with a portrait of Isaac Oliver, or an enamel of 
Zincke, than with all the majesty of the Italian, or the truth 
and nature of the Flemish school. The variety of his collection 
may sufficiently indicate the versatility of his talents and pur- 
suits. Ancient armour, portraits, particularly in English history, 
painted glass, fayence, coins, and medals, china, ancient urnsy 
‘modern drawings by Lady Diana Beauclerk, and beautiful 
pieces of sculpture by the honourable Mrs. Damer, compose 
a part of this immense assemblage of virtu. The description is 
accompanied with numerous prints, from drawings which we 
conceive must have been made with singular accuracy, and 
great truth of perspective ; and from which we derive a very. 
complete idea, both of the external and internal appearance of 
this singular place. A. N.-C. 
(To be continued.) 








A Voyage round the World, in the Years 1785, 1786, 1787, and 1788, 
by J. F.G. De La Pérouse: published conformably to the Decree of the 
National Assembly of the 22d of April, 1791, and edited by M. L. A. 
Milet-Mureau, Brigadier-General in the Corps of Engineers, Director of 
Fortifications, Exconstituent, and Member of several Literary societies at 
Paris, 3 vols, 8v0. ff. 1536. 11.165. Boards. Johnson, 1798. 


‘oe are some feelings which do honour to our kind 
which are of such a mixed, anomalous nature, that they 
may be conceived, but cannot be described. With some im- 
pressions of this nature, we opened the volumes before us. 
When the mind recurred to the melancholy fate of La Pérouse, 
and his associates, it was gloomed at the contemplation ; when 
it reflected that this able navigator had the good fortune to leave 
such a monument behind him, however imperfect from fatal 
circumstances, it was cheered by the idea of the fame that at- 
tended his labours, and the generous sympathy that lamented 
his catastrophe. 

Whether it was common prudence, or a presage of the final 
event, that induced La Pérouse to transmit his journals to 
Lurope, by every possible opportunity, cannot now be 
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ascertained; but these volumes record the fact, and, for the 
sake of science, we rejoice that they have met with such an 
industrious, zealous, and learned editor as Milet-Mureau. 

In a well written introduction, this gentleman details the 
grand objects of the voyage, which was planned soon after the 
completion of Cook’s last expedition, and furnishes us with 
some slight memoirs of the person who had the conduct of 
the enter pr ise, from which we extract the principal passages of 
his life. 

Jean-Frangois Galaup De La Pérouse, chef d’escadre, was 
born at Al bi, in 1741. Entering, at a very early age, into 
the marine school, the exploits of celebrated navigators fired 
his youthful mind, and he determined, by previous study, to 
be one day qualified to emulate their example, and to participate 
in their fame. 

In 1756 he began his noviciate as a midshipman, and after 
ive years service, was taken prisoner in the Formidable, in the 
engagement with the Eng! ich squadron, off Bellisle, after 
being severely es “Being exchanged soon after, he 
continued three years longer in the capacity of midshipman 5 
when his rising merit, which began to draw the notice of his 
Superiors, procured him the rank of ensergne de vatsseau in 
1764. 

From that period till 1777, he was almost constantly em- 
ployed ; ; and during the greatest part of the five last years, served 
on the coast of Malabar. Being appointed licutenant, on the 


a a 


commencement of hostilities between fi rance and Fneland, he 
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s active ly t ngage and in 1779, commanded a. ship in the 
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squadron of D’Kstaing, in which capacity he signalized him- 
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scif extremely ; but we cannot particularize all lis ex- 














ploits. 
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Wher the French rovernment formed tke prec atory, orrather 








mischievous design of taking and dest: ying the i:nglish settle- 
ments in Hudson’s Bay, La Pérouse, who had been made a 






captain in 1780, was named to ce nduct this enterprize. 

With a 64 gun ship, and two frigates, he left Cape Fran- 
cois, the 31st of May, 1782; and having surmounted a va- 
riety of obst acles, ie too successtully effected his purpose. 
"th oug] h obliged to consider him as an enemy, we are unwilling 










to Suppress a circumstance that redounds to his | uonour. The 
cruel necessity of war imposes harsh dutics, which persona! 





generosity may regulate . but cannot remove. 











‘if La Pérouse,” savs his editor, ¢ as a military man, were 
ebliged, ‘in confor aut) With rigorous orders, to de stioy the possc 
sions of ints enemies, he did not forget, at the same ume, the re- 
spect that was due to misfortune. Having known, that at his 
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approach, the English had fled into the woods, and that his depar- 
ture, on account of the destruction of their settlements, would ex- 
pose them to die with hunger, or fall defenceless into the hands of 
the savages, he had the humanity to leave them provisions and 
arms.’ 


The English, with their characteristic gratitude, did not for- 
get this trait in his conduct; and they mixed their regret and 
sensibility with those of his countrymen for his fate. 

When peace was re-established, La Pérouse did not long en- 
joy repose. He was appointed to the command of the expedition 
of discovery, which forms the subject of this work, in 1785 > 
and, by his professional skill, his humanity to the natives of 
the countrics and islands he visited, and his attention to the 
health of his men, deserve, In some measure, to rank with 
our immortal Cook. His last dispatches are dated from Botany 
Bay, in February, 1788, and from the time he set sail from 
that coast, no intelligence that can be relied on explains his 
fate: not even a wreck remains. 

Notwithstanding the distractions that prevailed in France, 
and the want of moral feeling that has disgraced and disfigured 
the revolution, the French were not unmindful of their coun- 
tryman. General D’Entrecasteaux was sent out to endeavour 
to discover him, if thrown on any remote coast; or, at least 
if possible, to ascertain his catastrophe. All his efforts weré 


vain, and, at this period, we can never hope to have any nev 
lights thrown on the subject. 


a 

The editor of the voyage thinks it most likely, ‘ that La Pérouse 
‘perished, by stress of weather, on one of the reefs of rocks with 
which the Archipelagos that he had still to explore, have been ac- 
tually found, by General Entrecasteaux, to abound. The manner, 
continues he, * in which the two frigates always sailed, being con- 
stantly within hail of each other, would have involved both of them 
in the same fate: they would have experienced the misfortune which 
they so narrowly escaped on the 6th of November, 1786, and would 
have foundered before they could have reached any land. The only 
hope which could remain would be, that they had been wrecked 
upon the coasts of some uninhabited island; in this case, perhaps, 
a few individuals may still exist upon one of the innumerable islands 
of these Archipelagos. At a distance from every usual course, they 
might have been overlooked in the search, and might only be able 
to see their country again by the accidental arrival of some vessel ; 
all means of building one being probably wanting.’ 


oS 


Having thus, for the satisfaction of our readers, preserved 
a brief, unbroken narrative of our navigator’s life and destiny, ' 
we return to a more particular consideration of the cpntents of 
the volumes under review. 
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It is but justice to premise, that we do not recollect a better 
planned expedition, or one that embraced a greater or more im~ 
portant variety of objects. ‘The instructions, which swell the 
contents of a considerable part of the first volume, are full 
and satisfactory ; and as there were men engaged in the voy~ 
age who cultivated every branch of science, not only France, 
but the world has to lament, that their labours were not brought 
to a happy conclusion. Of science, except as far as relates to 
maritime affairs, we have here few notices. ‘The philosophers 
on board, probably from a wish to surprise by the magnitude 
of their discoveries, at last took little or no pains to communi- 
cate their acquired knowledge in the abstract, and thus it has 
perished for ever. 

After the instructions, which we regard as a model for future 
voyages of discovery, and other preliminary matter, follow 
two Spanish voyages, the first from Manilla to St. Blaz, the 
last for discovering the west coast of North America. ‘They 
are certainly not uninteresting, but they appear to have little 
relation to the voyage of La Pérouse; and, indeed, the French 
seem to possess the art of book-smaking to the full as much as 
their neighbours. 

. The French frigates La Bousole, M. La Pérouse, and the 
Astrolabe, M. De Langle, left Brest Road on the first of Au- 
ust, 1785, and after touching at Madeira and ‘Teneriffe, put 
at the island of St. Catherine, on the coast of Brazil. Ina 
tract so well known, little novelty can be expected; and though 
no part of the voyage is wholly destitute of entertainment, we 
shall forbear making extracts till we come to regions and people, 
either newly discovered, or remote from common observation. 

After some stay at Conceptin, ** whose bay furnishes one 
of the most commodious harbours in the world,” they pro- 
ceeded to Easter Island, which they reached early in April, 1736. 
Of their reception, and the manners of the natives, M. La 
Pérouse gives the subsequent account. , 

g, was to form an enclosure with 
armed soidiers, ranged in a circle, and having enjoined the inhabi- 
tants to leave this space void, we pitched a tent in it. I then or- 
dered fo be brought on shore the various presents that I intended for 
them, as well as the different animals: but as I had expressly for- 
bidden the men to fire, or evenkeep at a distance, by the butt end 
of their Lreiocks, such of the Indians as might be too troublesome, 
the soldiers soon found themselves exposed to the rapacity of the 
continualiy encreasing numbers of these islanders. They were, at 
least, 800; and im this number, there were certainly 150 women. 
The faces of these were many of them agrecahle, and they offered 
their favours to all who would make them a present. The Indians 
uvedd engaye us to agcept them, by themselves setting the example. 


The y 


‘ Our first care, after tanding 
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They were only separated from the view of the spectators by a 
simple covering of the stuff of the country ; and while our attentioa 
was attracted by the women, we were robbed of our hats and 
our handkerchiefs. They all appeared to be accomplices in the 
robbery ; for scarcely was it accomplished, ham, like a flock of 
birds, they all fled at the same instant; but secing that we did not 
make use of our firelocks, they returned a few minutes after, re- 
commenced their caresses, and watched the moment for commit+ 
ting a new depredation: this proceeding continued the whole morn- 
ing. As we were obliged to go away at night, and had so little 
time to employ in their education, we determined to amuse our- 
seives with the tricks made use of to reb us; and, at length, to ob- 
viate every pretence that might lead to dangerous consequences, £ 
ordered them to restore to the soldiers and sailors the hats which had 
been taken away. The Indians were unarmed; three or four only, 
out of the whole number, had a kind of wooden club which was 
far {rom being formidable. Some of them seemed to have a slight au- 
thority over the others: I took them for chiefs, and distributed medals 
among them, which I hung round their necks by a chain; but £ 
soon found that these were the most notorious thieves; and although 
they had the appearance of pursuing those who took away our hand- 
kerchiefs, it was easy to perceive that they did it with the most de- 
eided intention not to overtake them.’ Vol. ii. p 5. 

Some of the Savans on board visited the monuments and 
other works of art, with which every voyager has taken 
notice that this island abounds, and which prove a high degree 
of civilization in its ancient inhabitants. These are chiefly 
situated in morats, or burial grounds. Wherever particular 
honours are paid to the dead, it may be inferred, that there is 
a belief in a future state; and several circumstances conspire 
to assure us, that this is actually the case with the natives of 
Faster Island. 

Before M. La Pérouse leaves this speck of land, as it may be 
called, in an immense expanse of water, he makes the sub- 
sequent reflections, which are verified by all we have heard or 
read on the subject. 


‘No one,’ says he, ‘ after having read the narratives of the later 
navigators, can take the indians of the South Sea for savages ; they 
have, on the contrary, made very great progress in civilization, 
and I think them as corrupt, as the circumstances in which they ate 
placed, will allow them to be. This opinion of them is not founded 
upon the different thefts they committed, but upon the manner in 
which they effected them. The most hardened rogues of Europe 
are not such great hypocrites as these islanders; all their caresses 
were feigned ; their countenances never expressed a single sentt- 
ment of truth; and the man of whom it was necessary to be the 
most distrustful, was the indian to whom a present had that mo- 
ment been made, and who appeared the most eager to return sor it 
a thousand little services.” Vol. it. p. 17. . 
AStEs 
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After a very short stay at Faster Island, they directed their 
course towards the Sandwich islands; and after an uninteresting 
run, anchored at Mowée, one of that groupe, on the 2ist ot 
May. Except nautical and astronomical remarks and .cor- 
rections, we find little nevelty in the chapter eegye? to those 
islands. Indeed, they have been visited so ofte n, both before 
and since, by our English navigators, that this was hardly to 
be exp sected. It however appears, from La Pérouse, that 
they were originally discovered by Gaetan, in 1542, and that 
the Spaniards, at a remote peri rd, had frequent communt- 

cation with them, but, out of policy, concealed their know- 
ledge of their existence. 

Having refreshed the crew, and taken in supplies of water 
and provisions, they set sail towards the American Coast, for 
the purpose of exploring that part of it which had been neg- 
lected by Captain Cook. In this object, it will appear from 
our review of Captain Vanccuver’s voyage, that the French 
and the English agreed; and if La Pérouse had the honour of 
being the first to detect the impostures and chimeras of Admi- 
ral Fuentes, our countryman unquestionably deserves the 
praise of substituting in their room geographical verities, which 
can never more be disputed. 

In the latitude of 58° 37' north, longitude 139° 50’ west 
of Paris, they discovered a very deep bay, to which they gave 
the appellation of Port de Francais. Hitherto every thing had 
gone on prosperously ; they had not Jost a man by sickness ; 
their intercourse with the natives had been most amicable ; and 
their discoveries on the coast of America were likely to be im- 
portant and gratifying ; but, just as they were about to quit 
the port-we have named, two boats, under the command of M. 
D’Kscures, first lieutenant of the Bousole, were unfortunately 
lost among the breakeis; and by this melancholy accident, some 
of the most promising young officers in the expedition perished. 

We regret that the limits of a literary journal will not per- 
mit us to ‘present our readers with various interesting particulars 
of the country and the people, in the environs of Port de Francais, 
from the work itself. It appears that the climate is infinitely 
milder than that of Hudson’s Bay, in the same latitude, and that 
vegetation is very vigorous, during three or four sont, i in the 
year. Some of the pines are six feet in diameter. Pot herbs 
and wild berries grow in abundance: the rivers are replete with 
trout and salmon ; the woods are stocked with bears, and various 
animals that produce valuable furs, and enlivened by birds of 
bumercus species, most of which are well known in Europe. 

Our remarks on this interesting voyage must be extended to 
another article, at least; and here we take ourleave forthe present. 

( To be continued. ) 
EYPITIIAOT 
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EYPINIAOY OPESTHS. Evriprprs Orestes*; ad Fidem 
Mannscriptorum emendata, et brevibus Notis Emendationum fotissimum 
Rationes redclentibus instructa. In usum studiose Juventutis. Londini : 
Impensis G. Wilkie, Pater-noster Row, 1798. [f- 120. Cum Far. Lect. 

2. #ds wabos sde ovpQooa benraros. 
The translation by CicrRo, 
Nec fors, neque ira ceelitum invectum malum— 

seems here censur’d without sufficient reason: gra$os and 

cuuGeGnxos appeal, sometimes, to have the same sense; and 

; ; fy xp 
here it seems oppos’d to a calamity injected by heaven. 
But, to the next line— 
3. 7S Be ay wou’ axfos avbourwy duas. 

the objection appears to be better founde 1, Quam non Natura 
humana patiendo ferat. Usually this sense would apply to 
wicew ; but the context here seems to carry it to the variety and 
extent of the calamities to which human nature is obnoxious; 
and not to the fortitude or patience with which they may bé 
supported. 





* The following observations should have been inserted at the 
end of the review of the Hecuba, but they arriv’d too late for the 
press : : 

The student will not have his attention ill rewarded, in turning 
to the beautiful and complete abstract of the faéle of this drama, 
{The Hecuba] which he will find in the thirteenth of the Metamor- 
floses of Ovin; a noble work—and, perhaps, with all its imper- 
fections, the noblest ever executed, under such circumstances as 
those of the author—the Parapise Lost only excepted. 

He will find it beginning— 

Lic subito, quantus cum viveret esse solebat 
Exit humo late xupta. 
Mert. xi. v. 441. 

And ending, 

—_———— ut et isa Lovis conjuxque soorque 
Eventus HECUBAM meruisse #gaverit illos. 

Nature, express’d, not as too frequently she is, OV erpower'd or 
obscur’d, by art, and indeed consummate art, breathes in this ex- 
quisite narration. In pathetic dignity of sentiment, and tapres- 
sive description, it has few rivals. And the diction and versitica- 
tion are such as to be not inferior in beauty, in tenderness, and in 
majesty, to the style of the Aneid itself, and to the transporting 
power of VirGILiaAN numbers. 

If our space allow’d, we should most willingly here reprint the 
whole passage, as the best argument to the rpLay, and the happiest 
meconium on its affecting SUBJECT. 


No. Hl. Iih On 
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On V. 4—6, there is a pretty long, and very interesting 
note. Yet it is not so easy to deprive the Odyssey, not only 
of Tantalus, but of Sisyphus, (so admir’d by Dionysius) and 
of the noble image of Hercules. 

‘Two verses, however, seem to carry an appearance of a 
marginal note, changing (¢mprecatively) this suppos’d inter- 
polation— 








’ 
un TeXynoauevos nd aAAO TL TeKyNoAITO 
bs xetvov TeAautuva En eyxatbero Teyyn. 





Drain we ery 


The first of these verses has been long observ’d to be very 
awkward; and neither of them appears to be JJomeric, or to 
spring from the subject as a sentiment of the poet himself. 
But, if meant as an anathema on the suppos’d interpolator, 
they will then be sufficiently intelligible. 

35. 3¢ wecwy. The reviewer of this article thinks és, instead 
of 53<, to be the true reading. 

51. The dual form,. $nfzvr’, properly restor’d, both for 
the metre and the occasion. ‘The note shews a like corup- 
tion in the Helena— 





a 









= a. 






eis Exod’ erBovras, & Paveom ovis av Hy. 





The correction to cA9ov5’ appears unquestionable. But, in. 
stead of the repetition of a, would it not be better—a Qaveg’ 
EY [A0V0IS AV NY. 

62. An useful observation on the short penultima in wagaluys 
and diarg€n: as deriv’d from the 2d aorist of their respective 
verbs. 

64. gagcdwxsy recede. To the justification of adding the 
final y, v. 12, to exexawoe, where it is tollow’d by 9, with a 
somewhat harshly express’d censure on those who should doubt 
the propriety of so doing, the learned editor adds his reasons for 
the same practice in this instance, where it precedes rg. "These 
are, that the wagic writers more frequently retain vowels short, 
which might be made long merely by position, than prolong 
them on that account: that they rarely make them long in a 
compound word; and most rarely, if a preposition forms the 
compound. 

















714. yanreos ide Dayeys edu. 
Here again oocurs a verse where the professor justly prefers 5s, 
87. auerov ep tyas. Mr. Porson seems, with reason, 
and support from ancient citations, to prefer mx:s. 
Yl. amegnxsy xaxas; by a delicate emendation for aren’ 
ev xaxos: since /lecira, as it is observ’d, is thinking much 
more of the dxeadtul_calamity.of her brother, than of her own 


suffcrings. 
99. Owe 
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99, Os Ye Peoves ev, Tore Aumes” ALOK OWS does. 


‘This severe reflection Vircit has apparently imitated, where 
Dido exclaims—nune te fata impia tangunt, with the most 
bitter self reproach. 

Tune decuit, cum sceftra dares. SEN. IV. 

108. ame9pisev rery,as—well and with authority for aae9igev. 

140—3. cya, ovrya. If we take Dionysius Halicarnas- 
sensis as an authority, who has a minute, prosodic, and mu- 
sical comment on this passage, we must read thus.— 


Ory, Biya, AEvKOY Iyvos, 

aeCvans 

Tiere, UN xTUmETE 

amonoscar’ éxtic’ 

> ‘ f ' 

aEONEI7 KWUTAS. 
which, surely, is much more poetical, musical, and expres- 
sive. Ileps Duv$: § 11. p. 78. 

Nothing can be well clearer, than that the prosaic and heavy 
incumbrance, 4x3” ssw “Tums, is a mere interpolation. How- 
ever unusual riSare for ri4ere may be, and however any such 
form may be rightly excluded from the colloquial part, there 
seems no doubt that the poetic licence, combining, most pro- 
bably, with the musical necessity, introduc’d it here. 

‘Lhe transposition of the clauses— 


I71—2. goda oov cidikes | wcdensva xTUTE— 


so as to make the former re-occupy its just place, as the 
thythmic basis of the cadence, is very happy. 

192. e9aves for exaves seems to be a right restitution. 

209. o%ev, wor: It seems doubtful whether this, so 
punctuated and accented, be not the true reading. 

Orestes wakes; refresh’d with slumber, after a dreadful 
paroxysm— 

“ Ah whence, when came Lhither; how arriv’d!” 


If we read and point, wo%ev gor’, the sense will be near! 
thus—** Ah whence then came I hither?’’—which is less full, 
accentuated, and impassion’d. 

Miron seems to have had this passage in his thoughts, 
(Par. L. vii. 907 and 914.) 

221. voces wauas, forma adjectivi: agreeably to the scholiast: 
and, as it seems, rightly. 

229. 223 “tjsesas for dyes, justly. 

246. An ironical note : severe against dead and living critics, 
and not very profitable, as such, to youth. Lr Crerc, 

Hh2 especially 
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especially, had great and various merit, though his rhythmic 
and prosodic skill seems to have been but moderate. 





264. au” exQoCoey pavacw Avoonnac. 
May it not be rather to be read thus— 
et’ exQoCoey pawan Avoonpass ; 


for wzvas, also, though us’d substantively, and for a female, 
-is an adiective; and of that form which comprizes, in one 
termination, all gencers. 
26. "oun cisanuet’, wy, opab’, ExnCorcy 
ToZwy Mregwras yruQuas eFogumpcvss. 


Do you not hear, see you not the wing’ d bolts 
[mf eruous rush. fiom the far darting bow r 


This sublime passage is so like one in the Psalms, t 
} = 


might be almost thought to have been translated from ats: 


=e 
ct 


>: 


la 


- 


© He hath bent his bow, and made it ready ; 

He ordaineth his arrows against the fer secutors* 
273. After a curious and useful anecdote from the scholiast, 
shewing the distinctive effect of the accent, comes more irony, 
not quite so obscure as that in the former note. 


283. 





UNTER” Eb RTEVEY ME YEN 


Tt may be doubted whether Mr. W.’s (Silv. Crit. ii. Ixxi.) be 
not preterable ; 

unre” 
Leciv. 

The difference is not great: but, on the whole, the reading 
adopted by Mr. P. seems the better. It is a very afiecting 
passage. 


EL UTELIEL LL EXON, vel. pot. EXON, Jue et Musgravtt 


- e 
300. cuv oot, nar Favew cupnoomat. 


Possibly the eloquent and learned aposTLE had this in view. 
umeg x0 ATA@OT rex cis xa TOAMA OANEIN +t. 
And Horace— 


Tbimus, thimus 
Utcungue pf ‘ecedas, su ifremum 
Carpere iter comites fe arati. 


523. Qovlos eexeras; more probably, Qomos egxerar. And 
afterwards, instead o: (3 +7) cis ynv aciny, sis aomy ynv, as, In 
the same system, (344) dnros ieacbas. 





* Ps. vii, 12, 3. t+ Rom. v. 7. 





337, 
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337. devwv govwy ws movre. If we donot admit Musgrave’s 
wiwva Tovey ws ovr, Some method (perhaps not so good) seems 
necessary to restore the measure. For though the Dactyi and 
Spondec be tsodynamous ina dee tylic system, they are not so 
when other fect intervene. ‘Ihe closing foot here isa Afolos- 
sus, and if we read deivay grove it will be preceded by a Bac- 
chius, which is ; eek isodynamous nor tsochronous to the 
Dacty!. 

detyz Wovwy is not too great a licence for the | lyric. 

346. w Xiriovavy spurov ogpunoas; ought we not to restore 
oguscas, the Aldine readi ig, and, with a slight transposition, 
to read thy uS, IA tOV“UY G) SOUTOY ODILLOuS : 2 'T ‘he ‘whole of this last 
system inight, “perhaps, be reform’d thus, 


Aa’TISOODN ¢. 
» Tay ranidics “uyLuTOS wy * 
Kirvovavv @ sparav oeuisus 
ES aoiny nV. 
EM WON. 
XzIp’, uriyt a Qo’ duris ofiineis t, 
Oi59ey monkas ‘amig nix. 
The infinitive, perhaps, would be better—‘ thou art now fortu- 
tunate, mayst thou remazn so always.’ 

The last verse appears, in time, measure, and cadence, a 
very grand musical close ; and the whole chorus appears con- 
sistent: being in the Dactylie genus, though of diversified 
specics, throughout. Whenever the Adonic clause makes its 
recurrent appearance, (~~~ |~~) it seems to indicate a measure 

chiefly or wholly of the Dactylic kind. 

389. There seems little reason to doubt that the Teading of 
Clemens Aiexandrinus and Stobeus, indicated in the note, is 
the true reading. . 

Ocesa trnwov, TiS o’amoAAVat voG0s: 
Wretched Orestes, what disease destroys thee— 
which is much more pathetic than 
What dost thou suffer, what disease destroys ihee. 
the present reading. 

A passage in Vircit, who, like Miiton, appears to have 
been an habitual reader and admirer of Eurrpipes, strengthens 
the probability. 

Ah Virgo infelix! que te dementia cepit ! Ect. 


Perhaps, though, aoAAver vosos, rather than ewoadvaiy. 





Potius dus + £2 Susréuv. 


Perhaps 





oe 
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Perhaps it was thus, or iginally, 
Ocesx rAnuov, abdiwrar’ w Coorwy. 
« [starred Orestes! of mankind most wretched !” 

$92. Avzz rather with a capital initial; for the answer of 
Bfenelaus shews, that he considers grief, here mention’d, 
as an avenging Deity. 

401. Qavrao mara dz. Rightly, asit seems here, for ’ex 
Ozcuzrwy, as oxo follows; but not so, perhaps, in the note, 
when ?asua7Twy, a morc tragic and appropriate word for spec- 
tres, is unnecessarily, at least, proscrib’din a verse of 'schylus. 

404. It seems very doubtful whether the Aldine reading 
exadevr2 3” axorgenu be not the true one. 


ae . . 
. Awe ul !—forbear fo name them as the unwise.’ 
Or, ‘ forbear; nor name them as the unwise. 


Or, as Mr. P. evmasdevra 3 amorperst, 
Aweful !—thy good advice forbears their name, 
412, ‘The article before 420 docs not seem, by any method 
f pronouncing, to add any advantage, or remove any thing 
unpleasing, from the rather embarrass’d cadence of this 


Werse. 
420. srw. ro ucarov VISON ah ene, Fix Evo 


Should it not be IS’ ameakiz. And thus Sophocles, 2 yeven 

porwy as tugs isa xan to unde Lusas evagihuw. 

424. ex€arromas 1%p Swpatay. Mr. P. has receiv’d into the 
text, on authority of MSS. sxxAcouas. Cicero has an oration 
on this very point: on the £dic/ of the Pretor—* ut unde de- 
Jjeetsset AEbutius Cecinam, vi hominibusque armatis, eo resti- 
tueretur. An sit dejectus qui per vim ne accederet fuerit prohi- 
bitus*?? He maintains the affirmative. 

444. perados Dido son ons euTrpakias. 

We have here the s (since it is included in the £) no less than 
seven times repeated in one line. 

‘This is as bad as eowaa o” ws isan EAA O91. 
where we have also this hissing s seven times. One is almost 

tempted to adopt BARNEs’s zs foi ons, without asking for 
authority. 

446. avri2.a2e—very happily, from a comparison of various 
readings. 


seal ~ 
486. Mpos roves sopias Tis av aywy nx% Teel. 


There seems net much reason for terming the words thus 
‘transpos’d, or, indeed, in any mode of arianging them, 
optimus senarius. 





* Pro Cecina. 
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491. mdnyeis Suvyargos tus cums. Perhaps it might be 
wish’d that the preposition, as hinted by Mr. P. in the note, to 
have been once his intention, had been restor’d, or at least 
adopted on conjecture. ‘lhe passage from a chorus in Sophocles, 
does not seem to support its omission. A licence, from the 
different style, and the much greater difficulties of the measure, 
may be consider’d as pudenter sumpta in the lyric part of the 
drama, which would scarcely become the Tambic dialogue, or, 
perhaps, be even admissible into that. 

514. 6d? av mgoccmoey wd os Lnkw. ‘The proressor here 
observes, that in placing or omitting the accent on the pronouns, 
he has been govern’d by the sense and emphasis of the pas- 
sages where they occur: to which we may add, that the g ia 
YvAw, is of assistance to rest the emphasis. 

Exsoay Be anucay ExICcow OAL 
avacsisw. Cod. Alus. Brit. 
which Mr. W.* prefers; and, as it seems, justly: and quotes 
the passage—avacee tov Anov. Luc. xxiil. 5. 
Est)” & OILYN Aoys 
KEELToWY YEvOIT’ ay. 

In this proverbial form, xgeooov, the reading of the Har. 
MS. which Mr. W. prefers, seems to deserve the preference. 
It does not, at least, deserve a sarcastic note. 


659. Mr. P. reads rs de Qidwy, instead of r yon; observing, 
that the Attic poets do not permit xen to govern a genitive; and 
refers to his emendation in Mr. Marry’s Rev. (Jul. 1783) p. 66. 
of a passage in the Rane of Aristophanes, since contixm’d by 
a MS.—A?2’ ire dei yen Aeyew. Urecwy, aregcy det. 

66. ysercos xaxwv. ‘Whis ellipsis the Ladin authors have 
imitated. 


‘ SERI stucdionum—damnatus longi laboris—decipiitur laborum? 
Horart. 
And this idiom is very frequent in Sitius Traticus; a 
writer who, in every view, grcatly merits to be studied — 
Torwwevny Luyny vee on. 
The similar expression quoted from Srarius, has much. 
beauty-— 
a matremgue recens circumvolat uma. 
Stat. THEB. v. 173 
_ A good incidental emendation of a passage in the SupPLicés, 
is on the note on v. 674 of this play— 
Tlarco, ov wey Twyv cwv xAveis Texver. 
Supph. 1149, 
twy advantageously amended to— ra. 


*IV. Silv. Crit. p. 33. 












240° Euripidis Orestes. 
686. cpuangun cv yag wsyara mus tho mis av. 


‘The verse, acknowledg’d to be in the d/dine, and many 
other MSS. seems rejected here, without sufficient reason ; 





h 
qovasiyv. andes war To Carcobasr rode. 





726. Meverews nauisos Es ee nar maoryyntny Env ;—Eéis ue 
seems better, notwithstanding the advantage suggested in the 
note, of retaining the emphasis. 

727. ‘The punctuation, propos’d in the note, with the break 
at the termination of the line, as of an interrupted sentence, 

1 







ne pee i, ae " »? 
seems to be rigutry propos d. 





ELLOTWS. UAKNS YUVAIMOS U.T.A. 












t scems quite desirable here, to keep a spondee out of the 
second foot of these trochaics. 

716. ircov ws avavdeov axrcws xarSaveav. The sentiment is 
vigorous, but the numbers appear weak. §avew seems better ; 
unless axAews be suppos’d a dissyllable, which it does not seem 
to be here. xz’ is a break of the measure. A good emen- 
dation of a nobie passage in a fragment of ALExis, preserv’d 
by Stobcus. 

es un yao wy avicwmos avboames ruyais 
Tanecrnsw, me |for é] Gavnooms Peover. 








‘ If being man to human welfare nought 
1 minisier, where shall I seem attent. 





795. ws avng Srav reson ovvraxn. Mr. W.’s conjecture *, 
svyteexn, does not seem ill-founded. Prov. xviii. 24, has a 
sentiment very similar to this of Kurzpides. Yet, on the 
whole, cuvraxn, a metaphor from metals in fusion, appears a 
stronger and more appropriate image than cuvrgexn, which 
might be applied to common agreement. 














837,38. Yoyns aywra Tov Wooncysevov Wegs 

dwrav. “Lhe conjecture of Canierus is dvswy. 

Why this should not be thought an JZomcvte phrase, very 
analogous to Gcov Suoovras wywre is dificult to perceive. It 
seems to have a good claim to be accounted one of the renaxix 
Toy [AEyYaAWY ‘Ounces Ossmvey. oceseuy “yea Secims far less 
justiied. It is acknowledg’d not an usual Greek phrase, 
though dare ludos, dare certamen, be, we will acknowledge, 
approv’d Lat phrases. ‘To detend it by an instance of a sup- 
pos’d similarly unusual phrase, gozscev aywva, is not quite 
satistactory. No other probable reading offers itself there in leu 
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* Trag. Grec. 
(To be concluded mm our next.) 
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Edgeworth’s Practical Education. Continued from Page 25. 


i ee second volume of this truly interesting work, is divided 
into twelve chapters, in which the authors successively 
treat of Grammar and Classical Literature, Geography and Chro- 
nology ; Arithmetic, Geometry, Mechanics, Chemistry, Public 
and Private Education, Female Accomplishments, Masters and 
Governesses, Memory and Invention, Taste and Imagination, 
Wit and Judgment, Prudence and Economy. 

The utility of classical literature has, of late, been very 
scriously called in question. It has been observed, that it is 
worse than folly to employ the best years of youth in learning 
janguages which are no longer spoken, and in acquiring ideas 
which can be converted to no practical use. Mr. E. does not 
enter at large into the discussion of this point. He exhibits, 
however, in a concise, and, we think, satisfactory manner, 
the reasons which should induce persons of a certain rank in 
life, to wish their children to become acquainted with the 
learned languages. 


‘ As long as gentlemen feel a deficiency in their own education, 
when they have not a competent knowledge of the learned languages, 
so long must a parent be anxious, that his son should not be exposed 
to the mortification of appearing inferior to others of his own rank, 
It is in vain to urge, that language is only the key to science ; that 
the names of things are not the things themselves; that many of the 
words in our own language convey scarcely any, orat best, but imper- 
fect ideas ; that the true genius, pronunciation, melody, and idiom 
of Greek, are unknown to the best scholars, and that it cannot reason- 
ably be doubted, that if Homer or Xenophon were to hear their 
works read by a professor of Greek, they would mistake them for 
the sounds of an unknown language. All this is true, but it is not 
the ambition of a gentleman to read Greek like an ancient Grecian, 
but to understand it as well as the generality of his contemporaries, 
to know whence the terms of most sciences are derived, and to be 
able, in some degree, to trace the progress of mankind in knowledge 
and refinement, by examining the extent and combination of their 
different vocabularies.’ 

‘The enormous quantity of time which is devoted at all our 
eminent public schools, and in many private seminaries, to the 
study of Greek and Latin, constitutes the main strength of the 
objection to the cultivation of this branch of knowledge. But 
Mr. Edgeworth maintains, on the ground of actual experimeitt, 
that half an hour a day is a sufficient allotment of time for the 
instruction of boys, of different ages, in languages; and he 
informs us, that in the course of education, which forms the 
basis of the present work, “ no other time has been spent in 
this employment.” Sensible that many seacers might be 
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inclined to suspect that a knowledge of languages, conveyed by 
so short a process, must be very superficial, Mr. E. gives a 
specimen of the progress attained in classical tase, by a pupil 
of ten years of age. This specimen we hesitate not to declare 
a wonderful display of ability; and we cannot forbear laying 
before our readers the following account of the method adopted 
by Mr. £. to initiate his tyro in the Latin tongue. 


© When children have thus by gentle degrees, and by short and 
clear conversations, been initiated in general grammar, and fami- 
liarized to its technical ternis, the first page of tremendous Lilly 
will lose much of its horror. It has been taken for granted, that 
at the age of which we have been speaking a child can read English 
tolerably well, and that he has been used to employ a dictionary. 
He may now proceed to translaie from some easy books a few short 
sentences : the first word will probably be an adverb or conjunction; 
either of them may readily be found in the Latin dictionary, and 
the young scholar will exult in having translated one werd of Latin; 
bat the next word, a substantive or verb, perhaps will elude. his 
search. Now the grammar may be produced, and something of the 
various terminations of anoun may be explained. If musambe searched 
for in the dictionary, it cannot be found, but musa catches the eye, 
and with the assistance of the grammar it may be shewn, that the 
meaning of words may be discovered by the united helps of the 
dictionary and grammar. After some days patient continuation of 
this exercise, the use of the grammar, and of its uncouth collection 
of words and syllables, will be apparent to the pupil: he will per- 
ceive that the grammar is a sort of appendix to the dictionary. The 
grammatical formule may then, by gentle degrees be committed to 
memory, and when once got by heart, they should be assiduously 
preserved in their recollection. After the preparation which we 
have recommended, the singular number of a declension will be 
learnt in a few minutes, by a child of ordinary capacity, and afier 
two or three days repetition, the plural number may be added. The 
whole of the first declension should be well fixed in the memory, be- 
fore a second is attempted. During this process a few words at 
every lesson may be translated from Latin to English, and such 
nouns as are of the first declension may be compared with wuzsa, and 
may be declined according to the same form. ‘Tedious as this me- 
thod may appear, it will in the end be found expeditious. Omitting 
some of the theoretic or didactic part of the grammar, which should 
only be read, and which may be explained with care and patience, 
the whole of the declensions, pronouns, conjugations, the list of pre- 
positions and conjunctions, interjections, some adverbs, the eon- 
cords, and common rules of syntax, may be comprised with sufs 
ficient repetitions, in about two or three hundred lessons of ten 
minutes each: that is to say, ten minutes application of the scholar 
in the presence of the teacher. A young boy should never be set to 
Jearn a lesson by heart when alone. Forty hours! Is this tedious? 
§¢ you are afraid of losing tine, begin a few months carlicr; but 
begin 
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begin when you will, forty hours is surely no great waste of time: the 
whole, or even half of this short time, is not spent in the labour of 
getting jargon by rote; each day some slight advance is made in the 
knowledge of words, and in the knowledge of their combinations. 
What we insist upon is, that norhing should be done to disgust the pupil s 
steady perseverance, with uniform gentleness, will induce habit, 
and nothing should ever interrupt the regular return of the daily 
lesson.’ 


In teaching Latin, Mr. E. very judiciously rejects the use of 
translations, those classical crutches, those helps to the lame 
and the lazy, which have been the bane of many an active mind. 
His choice of elementary books displays great discrimination, 
and his remarks on the expediency of attending to the young 
pupil’s enunciation, in the repetition of his Latin lessons, claim 
the attention of all parents and instructors of the rising genera- 
tion. 

The 14th chapter on Geography and Chronology, is properly 
stiled by the author, ‘a chapter of hints.” We cannot help 
wishing he had given a more detailed and methodical account 
of the result of his experiments on the best mode of leading a 
young mind to a competent acquaintance with these branches 
of knowledge. Mr. E.’s leading idea on the subject in question, 
is thus briefly stated, ‘* The details of history should be marked 
by a few chronolpgical zras, and by a few general ideas of 
geography. When these have been once completely associated 
in the mind, there is little danger of their being ever dis- 
united.” 

In the common process of geographical instruction, children 
are obliged to commit to memory a huge nomenclature of 
divisions, subdivisions, provinces, towns, rivers, mountains; 
&c. &c. This is undoubtedly a laborious and dry piece of 
business ; whereas, by combining the study of geography with 
the reading of history, it becomes an amusement rather than a 
task. A child who would shrink from the toil of committing 
to memory a hundred proper names, would, With pleasure, fol- 
low, from port to port, ona map of the world, the squadrons of 
Columbus or Anson. Systems of Geography, designed for the 
use of children, should be short and general. ‘They should be 
furnished with an outline, but the finishing should be the re- 
sult of their own endeavours. 

Many valuable hints may be gathered from the chapter on 
Arithmetic and Geometry.“ It is not our object,” says Mr. 
E. “ to make mathematicians, but to make it easy to our pupil 
to become a mathematician, if his interest or his ambition make 
it desirable.” He accordingly recommends an early familiarity 
wmth the shape of the regular solids, and the figures in 
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mathematical diagrams, the names of these figures, and, in short, 
the whole language of the science. 

Thus, to adopt Mr. E’s happy expression, “ the way to geo- 
metry may be rendered easy and pleasant by timely preparations 
for the journey.” 

In the universities, and other seminaries of education, where 
students attend, in classes, on the instructions of a professor, the 
lectures must, of necessity, proceed in prescribed order, and oc- 
‘cupy a limited space of time. It is impossible to stay the pro- 
gress of the course to accommodate the dull or the perplexed. 

In these circumstances, if a student be once left behind, he 
is thrown out for ever. ‘The failure of attention to a single 
lecture, the want of an accurate knowledge of a single proposi- 
tion, breaks the chain which cannot be repaired. In conse- 
quence, we have seen many an ingenuous youth stumble at the 
threshold of mathematics, who would, in all probability, have 
pursued this study with honour and satisfaction, had he’been, at 
an earlier period, familiarized to a few definitions, and tinctured 
with a few leading ideas and principles. What Mr. E. has ob- 
served on another topic, will aptly apply to the present, “ A 
distinct knowledge of a few terms assists a learner in his first 
attempts ; finding these successful, he advances with confi- 
dence, and acquires new ideas without difficulty or disgust.” 

‘Che mechanic powers are in such constant use in the com- 
mon occurrences of life, that an acquaintance with their na- 
ture and Jaws is highly desirable, and, in many cases, absolutely 
necessary. What wonders have been wrought by the inventive 
genius of a Wattand an Arkwright! Most important improve- 
ments have jately been introduced into our various manufactures, 
especially in the towns of Birmingham and Manchester, by the 
ingenuity of individuals. And when we consider that various 
processes in manufactures cannot be understood by the most 
attentive observer, assisted by the most obliging interpreter, 
without a general acquaintance with mechanics, we shall not 
wonder that this science affords matter fg a chapter, in the work, 
at present under our consideration. 




































‘ An itinerant lecturer,’ says Mr.E. ‘seldom fails of having a nume- 
rous and attentive auditory, and if he does not communicate much of 
ihat knowledge which he endeavours to explain, it is not to be attri- 
buted either to his want of skill, or-to the insufficiency of his appa- 
ratus, but to the novelty of the terms which he is obliged to use. 
Ignorance of the anguage ia which any science is taught, is an in- 
superable bar to its being suddenly acquired; besides a precise 
knowledge of the meaning of terms, we must have an instanta- 
neous idea excited in our minds whenever they are repeated: and, 
as this can be acquired only by practice, it is impossible that 
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philosophical lectures can be of much service to those who are not 
familiarly acquainted with the technical language in which they are 
delivered.’ 

«A complete knowledge, such a knowledge as is not only full, 
but familiar, of all the common terms made use of in theoretic and 
practical mechanics, is, therefore, absolutely necessary, before any 
person can attend public lectures in natural philosophy with ad- 
vantage.’ 


Mr. E. now proceeds to point out several occurrences, which 
happen in all families, of which advantage may be taken, in 
order to instil into the youthful mind a knowledge of the 
leading terms and principles of mechanics; and describes at 
length, and elucidates, by means of copper-plates, the con- 
struction of an apparatus designed to exemplify, in a familiar 
manner, the uses of the mechanic powers. 

In the next chapter he asserts the practicability of turning the 
minds of children to the study of chemistry. In our opinion, 
he has compleatly maintained his assertion. All children are 
experimentalists—and chemistry is xa3’ EZoyny, an experimental 
science. We recollect an instructive dialogue in Dr. Aikin’s 
Evenings at Home, in which many terms in chemistry are 
explained by a reference to the daily occurrence of making 
tea. 

Mr. E. has enlarged upon this idea. We shall, at present, 
take leave of his valuable work, by quoting the conclusion of 
his chapter on Chemistry. 


‘There are various other chemical experiments with which chil- 
dren may amuse themselves; they may be employed in analysing 
marle, or clays; they may be provided with materials for making 
ink or soap. It should be pointed out to them, that the common 
domestic and culinary operations of making butter and cheese, 
baking, brewing, &c. are all chemical processes. We hope the 
reader will not imagine, that we have in this slight sketch pretended 
to point out the dest experiments which can be devised for children ; 
we have only offered a few of the simplest which occur to us, that 
parents may not at the conclusion of this chapter exclaim, « What 
is to be done? How are we to begin? What experiments ave suited 
to children? If we knew, our children should try them :’ 


‘It is of little consequence what particular experiment is selected 
for the first; we only wish to shew, that the minds of children may 
be turned to this subject; and that, by accustoming them to obser- 
vation, we give them not only the power of learning what has been 
already discovered, but of adding, as they grow older, something 
to the general stock of human knowledge.’ 


( To be concluded in our next. 2 F 
A Vyage 














Vancouver's Voyage. 
A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacifie Ocean, and round the World ; in 


ashich the Coast of North-west America has been carefully examined, and 

accurately surveyed. Undertaken by his Majesty's Command, principally 

with a View to ascertain the Existence of any Navigable Communication 
between the North Pacific and North Atlantic Oceans; and performed 
in the Years 1790, 1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, and 1795, in the 

Discovery Sloop of War, and armed Tender, Chatham, under the Com=- 

mand of Cajitain George Vancouver. In Three Volumes, Royal Quarto. 

ff» 1441; and a Folio Volume of Plates. Price 6l. 6s. Robinsons, €c. 

1798. 

O numerous and important have been the accessions to geo- 

graphy, in the present auspicious reign, that we regret our 
limits will not permit us to give a brief connected view of their 
leading fedtures; particularly as the subject of the present ar- 
ticle seems to complete the grand scheme of discovery, which 
reflects so much lustre on the munificence and taste of GEoRGE 
THE THIRD, and leaves nothing of consequence unexplored 
and unascertained, which can be ranked among the desiderata 
of philosophic geologists. 

‘The illusion of a southern continent, vanished before the 
penetrating researches of the immortal Cook ; the proximity of 
the two continents of Asia and America, and the impossibility 
of finding a passage through the streight which divides them, 
were clearly demonstrated by the same illustrious navigator ; 
but scientific theorists, not discouraged by the detected fallacy 
of their reasoning, and the futility of their conjectures, which 
had been fully exploded, still conjured up new chimeras, and 
suggested new plans for enterprize. When either a north-west 
or a north-east passage was plainly proved to be impracticable, 
for any purposes of commercial intercourse, they recurred to an 
idea which, indeed, had been long, but unsuccessfully indulged, 
that there must exist some communication between the north- 
west coast ef America and Hudson’s Bay. 

The vague reports of navigators in the North Pacific, and the 
false and injurious imputations which had been thrown on the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, as if they wished to sacrifice the in- 
terests of science and of mankind to privateemolument, still gave 
some degree of colour to this suspicion, notwithstanding the 
many abortive attempts which had been made to substantiate or 
remove it ; and it was one grand purpose of Captain Vancouver’s 
voyage, to determine this portant point, and to silence con- 
jecture for ever. Other objects were, likewise, recommended to 
his attention, such as fixing the position of former discoveries 
with more accuracy, and facilitating andimproving the science of 
navigation, by every means in his power. While the equipment 
was expediting for the above purposes, the dispute, which led to 
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the Spanish convention, in 1790, took place ; and, as the object 
of contention lay in his intended track, he was farther com- 
missioned to carry into effect the stipulations that had been en- 
tered into with the court of Madrid. 

In a modest and sensible introduction, the Captain details, 
at some length, the motives of the expedition which he was 
appointed to conduct, and gives his particular instructions. 

At the conclusion of this part of the work, he apologizes for 
the minuteness of his remarks, as it was his wish ** fo enstruct, 
should he fail to entertain,” and deprecates fastidious criticism. 

After an attentive perusal of his work, we see little reason 
he had to fear the decision of any liberal and enlightened judge 
of literary composition; but, unfortunately, he was beyond 
the reach of censure or applause, before his publication could 
be completed ; and the task of finishing it, and of giving it to 
the world, devolved on his brother, 

Convinced that it gratifies the best feelings of the human 
heart, to know something of those who have enlightened man- 
kind, or spent their lives in the service of their country, we 
subjoin a note from his brother’s advertisement.—We lament 
that he has not enlarged more on a subject, which we are sure 
must be interesting to all our readers. 


* The late Captain Vancouver was appointed to the Resolution, 
by Captain Cook, in the autumn of the year 1771, and on his re- 
turn from that voyage round the world, he undertook to assist in the 
outfit and equipment of the Discovery, destined to accompany 
Captain Cook on his last voyage to the North Pole, which was con- 
cluded in October 1780. On the 9th of December following, he 
was made a lieutenant, into the Martin sloop; in this vessel he con- 
tinued until he was removed into the Fame, one of Lord Rodney’s 
fleet, in the West Indies, where he remained until the middle of 
the year 1783. In the year 1784 he was appointed to, and sailed 
in, the Europa, to Jamaica, on which station he continued until her 
return to England, in September 1789. On the Ist of January, 
1790, he was appointed to the Discovery, but soon afterwards was 
removed to the Courageux: here he remained until December 
1790, when he was made master and commander, and appointed 
to the Discovery. In August 1794, he was, without solicitation, 
promoted to the rank of post captain, and was paid off on the con- 
clusion of his last voyage in November 1795. Afier this period he 
was constantly employed, until within a few wecks of his decease, 
in May 1798, in preparing the following Journal for publication.’ 

Let us now advert to the voyage itself, which contains many 
interesting facts and observations, though less pregnant with 
grand and original discoveries, tha those of our earlier navi- 
gators, 


After 
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After the vessel had been completely equipped, and furnished 
“with every requisite for a voyage of chia nature, on the Ist of 
April 1791, they sailed from Falmouth, and, on the 28th of 
the same month, cast anchor in the road of Santa Cruz, in the 
isle of Teneriffe. From thence they directed their course to 
the Cape of Good Hope; and, without any remarkable occur- 
rence in this part of their voyage, reached False Bay on the 
Sth of July. 

In their passage from the Cape, towards the coast of New 
Holland, they encountered a succession of violent storms, 
which, however, are not uncommon in those latitudes; and the 
crews began to be afflicted with fluxes. In consequence of 
these disasters, the Captain was prevented from ascertaining the 
existence of some shoals, said to lie between the meridians of 
38°. 33’. and 43°. 47’. FE. long. and the parallels of 349, 24’. 
and 38°. 20’. south jatitude, and also the exact position of the 
lands of St. Paul and Amsterdam. 

Directing their course between the tracts of Dampier and M. 
Marion, on the 27th of, September they feil in with New 
Holland, and, anxious to refresh the men, ranged the coast, in 
order to discover a port. This they soon found, and gave it 
the name of Ktnc GEorGE THE ‘T'HIRD’s SounpD, in lat. 35 . 
5’. long. 118°. 17’. ; and, after taking possession, and sumptuously 
regaling on oysters of a delicious flavour, which were found 
in the utmost abundance, they proceeded to what they called 
Princess Royal Harbour, where they discovered a small stream 
of excellent water. ; 


























* On tracing its meanders through a copse, it brought us to a de- 
serted village of the natives, amidst the trees, on nearly a level spot 
of ground, consisting of about two dozen miserable huts, mostly of 
the same fashion and dimensions with that before described, though 
no one of them seemed so recently erected. This village had, pro- 
bably, been the residence of, what may in this country be esteemed, a 
considerable tribe; and the construction of it afforded us an oppor- 
tunity of concluding, that however humble the state of their ex- 
istence might be, they were not destitute of distinctions. Two or 
three huts were larger, and differed in shape from the rest, as if a 
couple were fixed close to the side of each other; but the parts 
which in that case would have caused a separation, were removed, 
and the edges joined close together, as described in the plate, leav- 
ing the whole of their fronts open, and increasing their diameter 
about one-third more than the rest; yet were they not an inch 
lofiier, nor were they of greater extent from the front to the back, 
than the single one before mentioned. Fires had been made in the 
ronts of all, but not recently ; and, excepting some branches of trees, 
that seemed to have been lately broken down, there were not any 
signs of this place having been visiled for some time; and, although 
we 
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ye were yery industrious to ascertain the food on which the inhabi+ 
tants of this village subsisted ; we still remained in ignorance of it, as 
neither shells; bones, nor any other relicts, which might serve as in- 
dications, could be found, notwithstanding this place had the ap- 
pedrance of a principal resort ; for, besides the habitations already 
meritioned, which were in pretty good repair, there were man 
others in different states of decay. This spot was intersected wit 
several small streams of water ; yet the same marks of fire were evi- 
dent on all the vegetable kingdom, although none of the huts seemed 
to have been affected by it, which led me to suppose that this gene- 
ral fire was of a less recent date than at first I had imagined, In one 
of the larger huts, probably the residence of a chief, towards which 
were several paths, leading in different directions, some beads, nails, 
knives, looking-glasses, and medals were deposited, as tokens of 
our friendly disposition, and to induce any of the natives, who 
inight, unperceived by us, have been in the neighbourhood, to fa- 
vour us with a visit. Having gratified our curiosity, though at the 
expence of our feelings, in contemplating these very wretched and 
humiliating efforts of human ingenuity, we returned on board.’ Fol. J. 
f- 36. 

Their subsequent transactions on this new coast are not very 
important. Atter following its trendings for 110 leagues, and 
landing at different places, they did not meet with a single na- 
tive, though they every where found traces of human habitation. 
The soil and climate appeared to be good, and many beautiful 
plants decorated the ground ; among the rest the gum-plant and 
tree every where grew in great abundance ; some of the latter 
were of amazing magnitude. The only quadruped they saw 
was a kangaroo. Of the feathered wibe they observed many 
kinds, particularly the black swan, and other aquatic fowls. 

Quitting the south-west coast of this vast, and still imper- 
fectly known, continent, they had a view of Wan Diemen’s 
Land, and on the 2d of November anchored in Dusky Bay, in 
New Zealand. Here they met with tempestuous weather, and 
having put again to sea, a storm of great violence occasioned 
the Chatham to part company; nor did she rejoim them, till 
they reached Otaheite. During this separation, Mr. Broughton, 
her commander, discoyered several small islands, and, in par- 
ticular, one that received the appellation of Chatham Island, 
which is represented as truly delightful. ‘The natives appeared 
warlike, but cheerful. On the first landing of the strangers, 
their surprize and exlamations were astonishing ; ‘’Ihey pointed 
to the sun,” says Mr. Broughton, * and then to us, as if to 
ask if we had come from thence.” 

OF an island and a people so well known, and so often visited, 
as those of Otahcite, it is needless to speak. It seems, how- 
ever, that several revulutions, of various kinds, had taken 
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place, and one even to the subversion of the language ; but the 
natives behaved with their usual kindness and hospitality, and 
exhibited the same virtues and vices which have been remarked 
on former occasions. No doubt a continued intercourse with 
Kuropeans will, in time, obliterate the original character of the 
natives of these islands ; it already very sensibly operates on the 
Otaheiteans. An imperfect civilization, however, is generally 
worse than none at all. ‘The first thing that is copied by the 
man of nature, is the vices of his more refined visitors, as being 
most striking to the senses: good qualities are less prominenty 
and, therefore, are longer overlooked. We heave the sigh of 
no fictitious pity and regret, as we transcribe the following 
observations— 


‘ Much encomium, and with great justice,’ says Captain V. ‘has 
been bestowed on the beauty of the female inhabitants of this country. 
I cannot avoid acknowledging how great was the disappointment } 
experienced, in consequence of the early impression I had received 
of their superior personal endowments. The natives themselves 
freely admit the alteration, which, in a few years, has taken place, 
and scem to attribute much of the cause to the lamentable diseasep 
introduced by European visitors, to which many of their finesg 
women, at an early period of life, have fallen sacrifices. Beaut¥ 
in this country, especially amongst the women, is a flower thagf 
quickly blossoms, and as quickly fades: like the personal accom+ 
plishments of the creoles of America, theirs soon arrive at maturity, 
remain but a short time stationary, and ag rapidly decay.’ Vol. £ 
pf. 147, 
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_ On the 24th of January 1792, they bade adieu to their 
Otaheitean friends, and proceeded northward, on the grand 
object of their expedition ; touching at the Sandwich Islands, 
on one of which they found an intelligent young Englishman, 
from Derbyshire, a native of Wales, and another of Ireland, 
his companions, who had been left by an American tader, 
to collect sandalwood aad pearls, against his return. 

Captain Y. gives a splendid instance of the integrity of the 
natives of this group, and thinks their real character has suf- 
fered, from a concurrence of unfortunate incidents, the effect 
of momentary impressions, not of depraved principles. His 
account of the depopulation which has taken place in these 
islands, since the first visits of the Resolution and Discovery, 
is melancholy in the extreme. Ingessant war, instigated, both 
at home and abroad, by ambitious chiefs, had thinned the 
people tosuch a degree, that scarcely one of Captain V.’s 
former acquaintances was alive, and few, it seemed, had died a 
natural,death, 
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It appears that the Americans promise themselves great com- 
mercial advantages, from their intercourse with the natives, 
particularly by the importation of sandalwood into India. 

Again putting to sea, they stood for the coast of America, 
zad, on the 17th of April, saw the land of New Albion. 
Pursuing a northward direction along the shore, in lat. 42°. 38. 
jong. 235°. 44. they came to an anchor, and were soon visited 
by some of the natives, of whom this favourable description is 
given. 

¢ A pleasing and courteous deportment distinguished these people. 
Their countenances indicated nothing ferocious, their features par- 
took rather of the general European character ; their colour a light 
olive, and besides being punctuated in the fashion of the South Sea 
islanders, their skin had many other marks, apparently from injuries 
in their excursions through the forests, possibly, with little or no 
clothing that could protect them; though some of us were of opinion 
these marks were purely ornamental, as is the fashion with the 
inhabitants of Van Dieman’s Land*. Their stature was under the 
middle size, none that we saw exceeding five feet six inches in 
height. They were tolerably well limbed, though slender in their, 
persons; bore little or no resemblance to the people of Nootka, nor 
did they seem to have the least knowledge of that language. They 
scemed to prefer the comforts of cleanliness to the painting of their 
bodies; in their ears and noses they had small ornaments of bone ; 
their hair, which was long and black, was clean and neatly combed, 
and generally tied in a club behind ; though some amongst them had 
their hair in a club in front also. They were dressed in gar- 
ments that nearly covered them, made principally of the skins of 

eer, bear, fox, and river-otter; one or two cub-skins of the sea- 
otter were also observed amongst them. Their canoes, calculated 
to carry about eight people, were rudely wrought, out of a single 
tree; their shape much resembled that of a butcher’s tray, and 
seemed very unfit for a sea voyage, or any distant expedition. They 
brought but a few trifling articles to barter, and they anxiously soli- 
cited in exchange iron and beads, In this trailic they were scrupus 
lously honest, particularly in fixing their bargain with the first bidders 
for, ifa second offered a more valuable commodity for what they had: 
to sell, they would not consent, but made signs, which could not be 
mistaken, that the first should pay the price offered by the second, 
on which the bargain would be closed. “ijhey did not entertain the 
least idea of accepting presents, for on my giving them sone beads, 
medals, iron, &c. they instantly offered their garments in return, 
and seemed much astonished, and, I believe, not fess pleased, that § 
chose to decline them. The first man, in particular, gave me some 
trouble to persuade him that he was to retain both the trinkets and 
his garment.’ Vol. J. [+ 204. 





* See Cook’s last voyage. 
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In tracing this coast, between lat. 40 and 48 north, they 
found that the large rivers, and capacious inlets, which have 
been described as cng their contents into the Pacific, 
were reduced to brooks, insufhcient for their ships to navigate, 
or bays inapplicable, as harbours, to refit, except the supposed 
streights ot De Fuca, which they proceeded farther up than 
any natives of the civilized world had done, and minutely €x- 
plored its recesses, but found that the fancied communication it 
opened with remote seas, had originated from fabulous voyagers, 
and been kept alive by “closet philosophers.” ‘The disco- 
veries of Captain V. however, in this track, which forms a 
labyrinth of creeks and islands, are not unimportant, and evince 
the zeal and activity with which he prosecuted his object. 

After a tedious inland navigation, they discovered a passage 
to the sea, and, pursuing the continental shore, on the 6th of 
August, they unfortunately got aground, but providentialiy 
escaped destruction, and entered Fitzhugh’s Sound. 

Receiving intelligence that lieutenant Hergest, commander 
of the Dedalus, had been murdered, on one of the Sandwich 
Islands, our navigator determined to intermit his survey tilk 
another season, and immediately to sail for Nootka; where 
he arrived on the 28th of August, 1792. 

Here the business of the cession was amicably discussed, and 
réciprocal acts of kindness passéd between the British and Spanish 
governor, Sen. Quadra; but some difficulties arising, which 
rendered it necessary to procure fresh instructions from their 
respective courts, they parted early in October, with demou- 
Strations of mutual regard. 

‘ The appearance of winter,’ says Captain V. « having com- 
menced, indicated the whole year to be divided here inio two 
seasons only. The month of September had been delightfully plea- 
sant, and the same sort of weather, with little interruption, had 
prevailed ever since the arrival of Sen. Quadra, in thé spring, dur- 
ing which period of settled weather, the day was always attended 
with a refreshing gale from the ocean, and a gentle breeze prevailed 
through the night from the land ; which not only renders the climate 
of this country extremely pleasant, but the access and egress to and 
{rom its ports very easy and commodious.’ Vol. J. #. 410. 

Quitting Nootka Sound, they proceeded southward, along 
the coast, when the Chatham got into Columbia river, but the 
Discovery was prevented, by bad weather, from following her, 
and sailed for the port of St. Francisco. 

Having thus given a connected view of the expedition, 
through the first volume, we pause for the present month. 
The importance of this national voyage demands that the sub- 
ject should be resumed, and nada ge some length. 


( To be continted. ) 
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The Sprit of Masonry. 


The Spirit of Masonry, in Moral and Elucidatory Lectures. By W. Hutchinson. 
8v0. fi. fe. 362. 55. Jollie, Carlisle. 1798. 


INCE thé publication of Professor Robison’s ‘ Proofs of a 
Conspiracy, &c.” in which the English masons are, in 
some measure, inculpated, we have entertained a wish to seé 
an open and candid declaration of the Spirit of English Ma- 
sonry ; such, at least, as might vindicate the conduct of masons 
from the charges there brought against them, and rectify the 
opinion of the public, with respect to theif religious and _poli- 
tical principles. ‘This, in some degree, may be found in the 
volume now before us: for, though the original design of the 
author, in these lectures, was to explain to his brethren the 
nature of their Profession, and to testify to the world the 
importance of their mysteries; we may, at the same time, dis- 
cover the purity of their intentions, in regard to religion, mo- 
rality, and civil government, which will be found to forma 
striking contrast to the pernicious principles of Jldamtnatisnt, 
in the French and German lodges. 

In order to explain the nature and design of the society, 
which, in fngland, consists only of three degrees, viz. appren- 
itces, craftsmen, and masters, the author looks back to the 
remotest antiquity ; and from thence, collects the several parts 
which have been united in forming their order ;~ and points out 
some institutions ftom whence their mysteries and ceremonies 
ate derived. ‘The sects of the Assedeuns and #ssenes, and the 
Basilidian system of religion, furnished them with some te- 
nets and hieroglyphics: ‘The festival, celebrated by the Athe- 
nians at //evsts, in honour of Ceres, known by the name of 
Lleusinan Mysteries, and another celebrated by the Greeks 
at Platea, in honour of Jupiter Hleutherius ; the doctrines 
and ceremonies of the Druids; and the various orders of 
Knighthood, seem to have been the foundation on which the 
society was established. ‘These particulars, together with 2 
brief explanation of the word Abrac or Abraxas, are clearly 
pointed out ih the first three lectures. ‘The nature and furni- 
ture of the lodge, and the apparel and jewels of masons, ate 
next fully explained. The followifig extract; which is the 
conclusion of the sixth lecture, will, we presume, be agrecable 
to our readers; as it shews (what may be found in many other 
parts of the volume) their prificiplés in morals, government, 
and religion, 


‘ To be an upright man, is toadd still greater lustre to the mason’s 
character; to do justice, and to have charity, are excellent steps ia 
himan life; but, to act uprightly, gives a superlative degrée of @x- 
cellence ; for, in that station, we shall become examples in relix 
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The Spirit of Masonry 
gious, in civil, and moral conduct. It is not enough that we aré 
neither enthusiasts, nor persecutors in religion; neither bending to-- 
wards innovation nor infidelity; not to be passive only, but we 
should appear in the active character; we should be zealous prac- 
tisers, observers of, and stedfast members in, religious duties. In 
civil matters, we should not only submit to, but execute, the laws of 
our country; obey all their ordinances, and perform all their pre- 
cepts; be faithful to the constitution of the realm, and loyal to our 
king: true soldiers in the defence of our liberty, and of his crown 
and dignity. In morality, it requires of us, not only that we should 
not err, by injuring, betraying, or deceiving; but that we should 
do good in every capacity, in that station of life wherein provi- 
dence hath placed us. By such metes let the mason be proved, and 
testify that his emblematical jewels are ensigns only of the inward 
man; thence he will stand approved before Heaven, and before 
men, purchasing honour to our /yofession, and felicity to the fre 
fessor” p. 79. 

In the seventh lecture, we are led to discern the second race 

of the servants of God, under the Mosaic law, at which period 
the second stage of masonry arises. Here Mr. H. refers to 
the building of Jerusalem; and as the craftsmen were there 
proved in their work, he collects spch circumstances from holy 
writ, and from historians, as may serve to illustrate some se- 
erets in masonry, which to those not learned in antiquity, may 
appear dark and insignificant. 
The propriety of adopting geometry into this society, is 
next argued, as being a science from whence the mighty 
powers of God are revealed to mankind. Afterexplaining, at 
some length, what is implied under the two inferior orders of 
masonry, the author proceeds (iecture 9th) to the third stage 
the most sacred and solemn order of masons—the mastet 
mason’s order. ‘* The master mason represents a man, under 
the Christian doctrine, saved from the. grave of iniquity, and 
raised to the faith of salvation.””—This, our order, is a pos?- 
tive contradiction to the Judaic blindness and infidelity, and 
testifies our faith concerning the resurrection of the body.” 

Lecture 10th is on the Secrecy of Masons; but, it may 
not, perhaps, be unnecessary to inform our readers, that the 
author does not make an open discovery of the masonite secret, 
but points out only its necessity and importance. *¢ The im- 
portance of secrecy with us,” (he says), “is such, that we 
may not be betrayed in the tenderness of our benevolence; or, 
that others usurp the portion which is prepared for those of our 
own family.” 

The 11th and 12th lectures, on Charity and Brotherly Love, 
(the principal ‘characteristics of masons), are well written, and 
aboundia mora; and religious seatiments, beautifully expressed. 
Lecture 
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Lecture 13th, on the Occupation of Masons, informs us, that 
they do not consider themselves, in the present state of ma-. 
sonry, as a body of architects ; that their ceremonials have no 
yelation to building ; but are emblematical, and imply moral 
and spiritual, and religions tenets. ‘The concluding lecture is 
a Corollary, collecting into one view the propositions and 
mixims of the preceding lectures. ‘The remainder of the va- 
lume is taken up with masonic charges, orations, &c. by va- 
rious hands, delivered on different occasions ; and an appendix, 
containing some curious and interesting papers ; the whole af- 
fording an ample display of the principles and spirit of English 
masons, which, as the author observes in his prefatory address, 
may serve to detect the wretchedartifice, used by wicked men, 
to impose upon the world, and to excite, in the brethren, a due 
exercise of those virtues enjoined by the profession. 

The first edition of this work was published sometime ago, 
but confined chiefly among masons. Many valuable lectures, 
and copious notes are added to this edition, which, we are 
told, was given to the press, for the purpose of relieving the 
family of a worthy, but indigent brother, by the whole profits 
of subscription and sale. ‘The book is neatly printed, and will 
be found worthy of the perusal, not only of masons, but of the 
public in general. j. G. 








Account of the Dutch Embassy to China. (Concluded from page 30.J 


N the 9th of January, the embassy reached Pe-king, and met 

with a very gracious reception from the emperor; they 

were subjected, however, to the same ceremonious attentions, 

énd to the same restraints as Lord Macartney and his suite. 

In short, with all the civilities eI experienced, they could 
a 


only be considered as prisoners at large. Their miautest ac- 

18) were watcned ; anc 1ey we Ci Gc WeTCOUrSse WIT 
tions tched; and they were denied all intercourse with 
any of the missionaries in that city, except in the presence of 
some of the mandarins, and even then, one only, as a singular 
favour, was allowed for a short space to converse with them. 
However, they found means to carry on a private corres- 
pondence, 

To the seclusion of the sex, our author, with much reason, 
ascribes the predominant manners of the Chinese, and the taste- 
less monotony of their amusements. ‘ How,” he asks, “ can 
an agreeable society be formed? how can gaiety and pleasure be 
brought into places which are not adorned by the presence of 
the fair, and where their looks do not animate the sex whose 
existence they are destined to charm?” As a proof, however, 
that young women are not wholly confined to the houses, in 
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different parts of their journey, they saw numbers who eyed 
them with abundant curiosity; ‘‘ some of whom were very 
agreeable in person.” 

As an instance of peculiar regard, the chief persons of the 
embassy were invited to spend some days at the imperial sum- 
mer residence of Yuen-ming-yuen, where there are some 
buildings designed by father Benoit, but which they were not 

ermitted to see, as they were occupied by the emperor’s wives. 
a they were entertained with royal magnificence, and a 
succession of amusements. 

Soon after their return to the capital from Yuen-ming-yuen, 
they had notice that the emperor expected their departure, on a 
certain day, not very distant. In this respect, the Chinese 
court is singular: leave of absence is not asked but sent. The 
interval, however, was filled up with a repetition of the same 
attentions they had experienced before; and M. Van Braam 
plumes himself not a little on the distinguished partiality of 
the Exmperor, who, it seems, even deigned to look at him 
with peculiar complacency, and to express among his courtiers, 
a liking to his physiognomy. Indeed, the sober manners, the 
apathy, and regularity of the Dutch character, are well adapted 
to suit the Chinese: and we have little reason to hesitate in our 
belief, that they are viewed in a favourable light. In point of 
commercial chicanery and avarice too, they seem extremely 
well matched ; and if similarity of disposition be a source of 
attachment, we know no European nation that has so many 
claims to the regard of the followers of Confucius. 

Having, in the course of their different visits at the imperial 
palace, gained an opportunity of seeing many parts of that 
extensive inclosure, and the different quarters of Pe-king, they 
prepared for their departure, extremely well satisfied with the 
respect which had been shewn them. ‘The emperor, it seems, 
gave particular directions, that the best accommodations should 
be provided for their ease and entertainment, on their way bac 
to Canton ; and they were indulged, likewise, with permission 
to take another route, that they might be amused with a di- 
versity of objects. 

Every thing being in readiness, on the 13th of February 1795, 
they left the capital of the Chinese empire, and proceeded to- 
wards Canton. Novelty and grandeur every where presented 
themselyes as before ; but we must refer to the work itself for 
the author’s delineations. 

On the 23d they were joined by two provincial mandarins, 
who both wore the dark blue button, a mark of high distinc- 
tion, and who accompanied them to the extremity of their 
district. Here it should be observed, that rank is designated 
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in China by the colour and figure of the button, placed in front 
of thé cap: a cheap mode of conferring honour, and an easy 
way of having itascertained. Our author gives a long note on 
buttons, which might serve as an appendage to Shandy’s chapter 
on button-holes. 

On the 2lst, they reached the great commercial city of 
Soutcheou-fou, where the women are reputed more beautiful 
than in any other part of the Chinese empire. They’ hoped 
to have been gratified with a sight of some of them; but the 
attendant mandarin, though he promised to indulge the embassy 
in this respect, sent private orders that no female should appear 
in the streets under a severe penalty. 

Not far beyond this city, they observed numerous coffins 
deposited on the surface of the ground, over which were raised 
little sheds, or slight coverings of turf. As the Chinese shew 
a great degree of reverence for the dead, this apparent neglect 
astonished them; but they were given to understand, that the 
bodies could not be interred, without lying in the water, a situa- 
tion repugnant to the ideas of the living. 


« After some time has elapsed, the coffins that have been thus 
left in the open fields, are burnt with the bodies they contain; and 
the ashes are carefully collected, and put into covered urns, which 
are afterwards half buried in the earth. I saw several urns thus 
deposited by the road side. 

‘ This was the first time I had ever heard that the practice of burn 
ing the dead and collecting their ashes is customary in China, as it 
was among the ancient Greeks and Romans. | do not, at least, re- 
member, that in all I formerly read concerning China, any thing 
like it is mentioned ; nor had i ever heard of any thing of the kind 
in the thirty-six years I had been personally acquainted with the 
country ;/a space of time during which I frequently made enquiries 
of men of letters, and information concerning every thing relative 
to the history, manners, and peculiarities of their native land. 
This fact is a convincing proof that there are very few Chinese who 
have a general knowledge of the whole Empire, or who are ac- 
quainted with the customs of the provinces they do not inhabit.— 
Vol. 2. ft. 188. 


We must here close our review of this interesting journal. 
The extracts we have given will shew its spirit and execution. 
We cannot, however, help lamenting, that a man so well 
qualified to observe and to describe, should, have eked out his 
work with a mere enumeration of names of places, ‘distances 
travelled, and a detail of the reception and entertainment the 
embassy met with on the road. Unquestionably, there is much 
originality in a route, which, it appears, Europeans never trod 
before; but we, nevertheless, think M. Van Braam might have 
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marked it in stronger colours, and enriched it with more copious 

descriptions. 

A publication which has twice passed through the strainers 
of language, cannot be expected to possess the spirit of an 
original. Yet we must confess the style 1s tolerably free from any 
admixture of foreign idioms: it is always neat, and sometimes 
elegant; and we think the English transiator abundantly com- 
petent to his task, Prefixed is a map of the journey, which 
adds to the pleasure and convenience of the reader. 

A Journal of the most remarkable Occurrences that took [lace in Rome, upon 
the Subversion of the Ecclesiastical Government, in 1798. By Richard 
Duppa. ff 148. 80. Robinsons. 1799. 

HIS is one of those authentic productions which, at some 

future day, will be examined by the philosophic historian, 
in recording the events of the French revolution; at present, 
we consider this small work of no little importance. The 
writer (an artist) was a spectator of the facts he records, nor 
does he appear infected by that virulence of party, which dis- 
guises, either by aggravation or diminution, the objects it in- 
spects. If it serves to shew the atrocity of those impostors of 
freedom, who cail themselves patriots, and philanthropists, and 
philosophers; if it exhibits the characters of those outcasts of 
society, who are the leaders of a revolution; if it paints the 
cruel mockery of giving freedom to those whom they pil- 
lage and insult, and who must conceive themselves singularly 
fortunate if they are suffered to exist; in a word, if it con- 
veys an idea of the hypocrisy and the despotism of those 
wretched men who have even brought the love of liberty itself 
into discredit, this work must be valued, for it cannot be con- 
troverted ; the writer, every where, states the events in the 
simple language of a witness, and never blends them with the 
suspicious style of an advocate. 

Mr. Duppa, on the contrary, as every Englishman in his 
heart will ever be, is a friend to freedom ; he tells us, that 
** When the French were at the gates of Rome, he looked with 
anxious, though clouded expectation, for the realizing those 
theories of republican virtuc, that had some times served to 
amuse the speculations of a leisure hour. ‘The opening of the 
scene was highly favourable tc the most flattering hope, both 
of liberality and justice.” How the scenes were continued, and 
how well the actors performed «cir respective parts, and how, 
in a very short time, Rome was no more! forms a very in- 
structive book; although such accounts cannot now boast of 
much novelty. 

Some of the facts we shall notice in a summary way. The 
Prench iastituted a funcral fete, in honour of General Duphot— 
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it was very splendid, and naturally attracted the curiosity of 
most persons at Rome. ‘The solemn drama was acted in the 
piazza of St. Peter’s. It was received with universal applause. 
But the price of the exhibition was dearer than the spectators 
imagined—for, while they were performing their theatrical 
politics, at that moment, in every other part of the city, an 
ingenious under-plot was carrying on, which consisted of 
removing the plate out of all the churches, without any dis- 
tinction of the neutrality or alliance of any nation. But this 
by no means shews, that the French philosophers (we belicve 
their army, to a man, imagine themselves to be philosophes) 


are negligent of religious duties, for they commanded the arch- 
bishop of Lacissa, the day after, to issue an order for a mass, 
and public prayers, to be said in ali the churches, for the 
benefit of the soul in purgatory of General Duphot!! While 
the pillages performed on public bodies and private men, went 
on cheerily, it happened (and these things, it is said, always 
happen) that while a few individuals accumulated vast treasures, 
many of the officers, and the army at large, were left even with- 
out their regular pay. ‘The General, who had hitherto com- 
manded, was to be removed, and the military chest was 
likely to accompany him. The army now mutinied—and 
published a declaration, to which we refer the reader; for, to 
expose the character of their rivals, they unfold scenes more 
atrocious than some might imagine. But this curious paper 
contains their own words ; 1t is a written evidence ; and very 
much resembies the usual style of those citizen-heroes, whom 
we call The King’s Hvidence. ‘The present is tru'y an evi- 
dence greatly in favour of kings! But we must not yet finish ; 
the mutiny was too serious to be passed over; another paper 
was published, in which every person “ is invited to come im- 
mediately to them, and declare what they may have been 
forced to give in silver, household furniture, effects, jewels, 
and horses, with, or without receipts; and whatever has been 
extorted from them.”’—At length the army was satisfied—and 
when “those gentlemen had satisfied their own wants, there 
was no more taik of returning the stolen goods to the owners |” 

Mr. Duppa writes, that a dominican triar, with whom he 
Was acquainted, conversing familiarly one day with a Frencn 
oficer, on the circumstances of the revolution, the latter had 
the liberality and frankness to say, ‘* We were distressed for 
money, and obliged to come ; as for the death of Duphot, it 
would have been of no consequence, if there had not been 
other objects of greater consequence in view.” ; 

They obliged the princes, the nobles, and the cardinais to 
serve as private soldiers, and the captain of their corps, was a 
man who sold tripe aad dog’s meat. ‘They instituted a club, ia 
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which they talked loudly against all constituted authority, and 
even their phantoms of two consuls, had hardly been invested 
with their robes, when they became the subjects of their cen- 
sure and abuse. In this club, a two-penny subscription was 
set on foot, to reduce “ the proud Carthage of the North.” 
Some of our readers, perhaps, are to be informed that they are 
Carthagenians. In this assembly, they adored a bust of Brutus ; 
and a member, in order to establish the republic on a perma- 
nent basis, moved, that all the priests should be sent away 
down the Tiber, and sunk ; and that all persons who were more 
than sixty years of age, should, without discrimination, be put 
to death ; alledging that such men were ever found too strongly 
wedded to their prejudices, to embrace a new mode of thinking, 
aud were only useless consumers of provisions ! 

Such are some of the horrors, and the rapine which have 
ever attended French revoiutions. But for the latter—the 
account of the brokers, in the sacking of the vatican, and the 
fictitious public sales, pretended to be made there—their vari- 
ous modes of plunder—and the irreparable havoc made in the 
ancient remains of art and science, in the eleven thousand 
apartments of the vatican, and the palaces, and their vexatious 
conduct in private houses, we refer the reader to this authentic 
and well-written narrative. 


. 








Medical Extracts; on the Nature of Health, and the Laws of - the Nervous 
and Fibrous Systems. With Practical Observations. By a Friend to 
Improvements. 4 vols. Svo. 11. 8s. Johnson. 1798. 


ITH all our respect for the genius of our anonymous 
writer, which strongly prepossesses us in his favour; 

for the progress of science which he seems to have so much at 
heart; and for the benefit of mankind, in which his labours so 
evidently terminate, he will forgive our assuring him, that 
his skill in book-making is to us no recommendation. ‘hat the 
materials he has here collected and arranged for illustrating his 
ideas on some important particulais in our system and feelings, 
are valuable, and display a fund of original thinking, and 
novelty of expression, we have no hesitation to allow. But, 
when truths of this high consequence come before the public, 
envelloped by circumstances of a questionable appearance, we 
are naturally cautioned to be on our guard, and cannot help re- 
gretting, that what is useful should stoop in any case to bor- 
row assistance from what is false. ‘The very mechanism of the 
work, in our apprehension, betrays an undue preference for ex- 
terior attraction. A taste to spread out and show away, as the 
phrase is, marks the whole, and the most is made of every ac- 
cessary, as it would seem, to increase the size. Entire pages are 
appropriated 
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appropriated to excerpts and scraps of but a few lincs; and 
not to mention the extra margin and spareness of the letter- 
press, both in the text and notes, the preliminaries, consisting 
of mottos, dedications, prefaces, introductions, and analytical 
tables of contents, take up nearly one half of the volume. 
Even this is not all, nor the most exceptionable resource of our 
author, in preparing himself for making his appearance in this 
respectable character. Forhehas borrowed, without acknow- 
ledgment, and mangled without mercy, a performance en- 
titled ‘The Poor Pinlosopher, originally published in ALoz?’s 
Gleanings, afterwards transcribed in his Female ‘Tuition, and 
chiefly valuable for its brevity, simplicity, tenderness, and the 
moral it would inculcate. 

Notwithstanding these objections, it is but candid to ac- 
knowledge, we have received very considerable pleasure, and 
likewise edification, from these volumes. ‘hey contain abundant 
matter, both to gratify the curiosity, and employ the attention, 
of liberal and philosophic minds. For the novelties, or rather 
innovations, im the ideas and speculations of mankind, and 
which have so much fermented their thoughts and studies of 
late, and turned the learned, as well as the political world 
almost up side down, the author manifests an eager predilection. 
New experiments—a new chemistry—and a new physiology, 
depreciate, in his estimation, all the acquisitions and dis- 
coveries of former times ; and the obligations of society and 
science, to the invention and labours of a Bacon, and a New 
ton, he reckons very inferior to the discoveries of a Brown 
and a Priestley. The eccentricities to which the explosion of 
these untried theories unavoidably leads him, render him, in 
physic, nearly as whimsical, though not so witty, as the ce- 
lebrated Sterne in sentimental morality; and these extracts 
may not improperly be called the Zristram Shandy of the 
medical circles. We seldom find him, however, either in his 
experiments, his deductions, or his applications, without more 
or less both of entertainment and instruction. In imitation 
of Mr. Horne ‘Tooke, who illustrates the niceties of philo- 
logical investigation by political anecdote and party politics, 
our author, with equal propriety, at least, appeals to life and 
manners for a solution of his medical theories. And if this be 
not the most useful, it is undoubtedly the most pleasing de- 
partment of the work. ‘the passages and stories he inserts are, 
in general, of the tender and pathetic kind; and though, 
perhaps, his drift be not always obvious, we follow him the 
more readily, and with the less apprehension, because he still 
contrives to keep up our interest in all his wanderings. He 
has brought together such a collection of exotics as most 
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people like to see. ‘The assortment may not always please, or’ 
please as a whole, but the articles are separately valuable; and 
some of them may accord with one taste, some with another, 
and some, we presume, with the most fastidious. In short, 
the author is singular, paradoxical, and even flashy ; but the 
root of the matier is in him; and, in our opinion, he will 
not soon become obsolete, or lose the ground he has already 
and deservedly gained in public estimation. 














Price's Essay on the Picturesque. (Continued from Page 152. 
[ vou. 1. ] 
HIS volume composes an dllustrative sEavEL to the 
FIRST. 

In this, the PRINCIPLES of the PrcruRESQUE are applied in 
three Essays to the three great branches of DEsIGN on which 
he taste and skill of an zmprover of REAL LANDSCAPE can 
exert itseif. ‘These are, 

ARTIFICIAL WATER; TkecoraATions near THE House; 
Architecture; and Buildings as connected with SCENERY. 

In the PREFACE an idea is stated as tending to a definition of 
the PICTURESQUE, which, we must own, seems rather founded 
on an incidental associated circumstance, than upon those es- 
sential characteristics which would form the Basis of a defini- 
tion: that which PAINTING can, and ‘sCULPTURE can mot 
erpress. 

If we consider PAINTING and scULPTURE as being both 
imitative ARTS of DESIGN, consisting of the most skilful and 
impressive REPRESENTATION Of VISIBLE objects, perhaps we 
shall think it improbable that the proper picrURESQUE can 
belong, exclusively, to one of these arts. 

This we shall the more doubt, as the original (with respect 
to us) and peculiar language of the FINE ARTs, the GREEK, 
has one COMMON TERM comprehending painting and sculp- 
ture. LPA@EIN. 

And the expressions yeaQimds and yeafimwra, the former not 
uncommon in Greek authors, would most properly express 
picturesquely, very picturesquely, without confining them to 
a Patniing. 

Let us suppose a BASS-RELIEF, in which, upon Parian 
marble, the origin of the Corinthian capital should be repre- 
sented; a wicker basket, containing the wreath’d and pointed 
leaves of the Acanthus, with a tile lightly lying over them, 
and projecting its wav’d outline and angular extremities beyond 
the netted sides of the circular basket, through the open parts 
of which the curling leaves came out, and were falling over 
in free and graceful folds. Would not the materials, the 
assemblage 
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assemblage, the contrast of waving and sharp lines, of rounded 
projections and angular terminations, fully correspond with 
the idea of the PicrUREsQUE? Would not this idea be 
still heighten’d and extended if the vIRGIN HERSELF was re- 
presented, the daughter of a gardener, of fine proportion 
and graceful figure, such as might be expected ina Corinthian 
maiden, just lifting the basket off her head; while the artist, 
aman somewhat advane’d in years, of a quick and thoughtful 
aspect, is admiring the effect, and seizing the idea it inspires of 
converting the whole beautiful image, thus presented before 
him, to the purposes of his art? The scenery of the place itself, 
conspiring with the ideas of pleasing intricacy and variety, by: 
which the picturesque is characteriz’d, it seems, that without any 
aid from variety of colour, a tablet of this kind in pure marble, 
might become unquestionably and exquisitely picturesque. 

it is true, there is one species of the picturesque, but, surely, 
it is the lowest, which seems excluded from sculpture. It is. 
that, as in a, subject represented by WouveERMAN*, where 
the objects are all mean and common, and some of the princi- 
pal of them even disgusting, and yet the effect picturesque in 
a very considerable degree. 

Here the choice, contrast, and management of colouring, 
the exact imitation where exactness would be not absolutely 
offensive, and the obscure tinting and delineation where the 
object would rather bear to be imitated than express’d, seem to 
be advantages which the PAINTER has, and which the scuup- 
ToR has not. = 

These advantages, to a certain degree, and as local circum- 
stances suggest them, enter into the wnprovement of REAL 
LANDSCAPE. 

But we cannot help thinking, that the true and comprehen- 
sive idea of the PICTURESQUE, is to be taken from the cHA- 
RACTERISTICS of it, which we collected from the first vo- 
lume: and of which this contains a very judicious aud agree- 
able detail of examples— combination of objects, which not 
being in the unmix’d stile of the suUBLIME or (he BEAUTIFUL, 
gives the indications of DESIGN, producing an @nleresting 
and spirited effect. 

With this clue before us, which we take in reality to be the 
AUTHOR’s own, we mean to trace the mazes which yet re- 
main to us of an enchanting labyrinth: through the leading 
walks of which we have pass’d already; under the guidance, 
as we would trust, of the GENIUS of the place, the power 
which presides over PICTURESQUE SCENERY. L. 

( To be continued. ) 





* Pref, page xiii. 
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The Constant Lover; or, William and Jeannette; a Tale : from the German of 
A. Von Kotzebue. 2 vols, 8v0. 8s. Bell. 1799. 


HE name of Kotzebue has become, of late, more popular, 
both at London and at Paris, than that of any other Ger- 
man writer; and he derives this celebrity from the firm hold 
with which he clings to the heart, and agitates it by domestic 
passions. His name prefixed to any work will, therefore, ex- 
cite an adyentitious interest ; but the critic must separate, from 
a popular character, that degree of prepossession in its favour 
which naturally results from the preceding labours of sucha 
writer. We, for our part, find Kotzebue, the novelist, not 
the same genius as Kotzebue, the dramatist. 

A very considerable class of readers are delighted by the ra- 
pid involution of a fable; a closeiy-linked chain of incidents ; 
the bustle, and the hair-breadth escapes of a narrative consist- 
ing more of events than of characters and passions; and pro- 
ducing that kind of emotion which arises rather from surprize, 
than from the pleasing regularity of 2 well-conducted fiction. 
‘Tosuch readers, this novel, and particularly the second volume, 
will, no doubt, be grateful: "This, we confess, is not our taste. 
In a domestic story, where the characters and the scenes are 
those of the present day, we would not wiilingly excuse even 
a single improbability, if it did vot essentiaily gain, in the in- 
terest, what it lost in the violation of nature, and that verisi- 
militude which is the essence of a domestic and affecting 
tale. 

The author himself scems not imsensible of his error ; for in 
chapter XVIII. after having shocked good taste, by running 
wildly in the fields of fiction, hie forms an apology, by affirm- 
ing, that ‘ probability is really nothiag more than the feasibility 
or possibility of a thing.” ‘This axiom, obvious enough, will 
not be allowed to extend to half the events he has imagined in 
this work ; and we add, that it is no difficult task to excite at- 
tention by contriving incidents which touch on the verge of 
impossibility. “Chis mode exhibits more artifice than art. It 
may deceive for the moment, bui there is nothing in it durable; 
nothing to which the mind can return and ruminate with de- 
light. 

Having thus ureed this great objection to the chief incidents 
of this novel, we are to acknowledge chat it otherwise exhibits 
some interesting domestic scenes. William is adopted by the 
benevolence of Mr. Jerome, the facher of Jcannette—Their 
gradual attachment—the father’s interruption of their union—~ 
the adventures of William, as a soldier—the death of Jerome— 
the distressful poverty of Jeanictic—her scduciion by a priest, 

including 
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including the incident of the stupefying draught, which has 
been often copied from Clarissa, are all represented in a very 
forcible manner—A melancholy humourist, who marries Jean- 
nette, at the hour of death, has novelty, and is not without pe- 
culiar delicacy—Jeannette, now a widow, resides in a city 
which is taken by storm by the Prussian army, where Wil- 
liam, from a common soldier, has become a superior officer. 
The lovers are united, and the first volume terminates. 

In the second, new scenes open, of which many have pe- 
culiar interest. William and his friend Frederick returning to 
the campaign, are taken prisoners by the French. And the 
author here has very adroitly contrived to give us sketches of 
the interior of Republican France. Here we find events, 
which, though often violating probability, interest our curiosity 
and our fancy. Our author is known to be an advocate for 
liberty, but with pleasure we observe, that he ranks not among 
the enemies of man—the Jacobins. On the contrary, he 
has formed a just satire on our savage republicans. When 
Jeannette, in her anxious pursuit after William, at Paris, ap- 
plies for a passport—** She was sent from one office to another, 
and her sex never respected. Herea tailor gave himself airs; 
there she was exposed to the vulgar jests of a peruke-maker, 
dressed out with the tri-coloured cockade; here hooted by his 
secretary, and there imposed on by a clerk.” At length she 
mects a beautiful woman, elegantly dressed in the Grecian 
style—it was Madame Tallien, who is here painted with 
mind more elegant even than her form. She tells the mourn- 
ing Jeannette, in the streets—‘‘ Do not weep, my child—to shed 
tears is here dangerous,”’ In another part, a tree of liberty 
having been cut down ina village, where William and his 
friend are prisoners on their parole, suspicion falls on them, and 
they are compelled to fly from the blood-thirsty multitude. The 
author then admirably observes, ‘‘ they found that, in our 
times, the cutting down of a tree of liberty, can excite the 
same fury, which, two hundred years ago, the destruction of a 
cross, or, two thousand years ago, the violation of a sacred 
oak, would have occasioned.” 

There are interspersed in this novel, many short digressions ; 
several charming descriptions, and benevolent reflections: 
and the whole is airy, lively, and entertaining. But, this 
work will not rank Kotzebue among the first class of no- 
velists; nor, without a name already, would he have gained 
celebrity from this production. We consider that, in croud- 
ing his incidents, by cutting, rather than untying his knots, he 
has hurried the mind by the rapidity of bis story, rather than 
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detained it by the inflections of characters and passions, and 
delighted it by those unperishable beauties of composition which 
are repeated, and please at the tenth repetition. ‘There is little 
in this work, but what excites a niyo curiosity, and 
it will, therefore, best please the generality of readers. 

There is a literary life of Kotzebue prefixed to this work, 
composed by himself, extremely entertaining, and which we 
lament the translator has thought proper not to give entire, 
He conceived it contained some things uninteresting to the En- 
glish reader—but, it is very probable, that he is much mistaken, 

We are surprised that a portrait of Kotzebue has not yet ap- 
peared in this country. 








The History of Hindostan; discussing the Indian Cosmogony, the Four Yugs, 
or grand Astronomical Periods: the Longevity of the primitive Race; and 
other instructive Subjects of the Antediluvian History: containing also, in 
very am/rle Detail, the Indian and other Oriental Accounts of the general 
Deluge; extensive Inquiries relative to the exaggerated Chronology of the 
Eastern Empires; the Rise and gradual growth of Astronomy; the Origin 
of the Sphere; and the Formation of the Solar and Lunar Asiatic Zodiacs. 
Volumes 1 and 2. 4to. With numerous beautiful Plates. Faulder. 
1795 and 1798. 


HIS ample title-page suggests the query, whether the con- 


tents of these volumes are the proper subjects of a 
history? Dr. Johnson tells us, that history is a narration of 
events and facts, delivered with dignity. Ifa perspicuous, flow- 
ing, spirited, and picturesque diction, constitute dignity and 
history, Mr. Maurice has a fair claim to pre-eminence. In 
Bielficid’s Elements of Universal Erudition, vol. 3, p. 71, 
a more extensive and accurate definition occurs.—* History is a 
true re'ation of real facts and events in past time.” ‘The truth 
of the relation depends on the reality of the facts and events; 
and if these be false or uncertain, the historian forfeits credit. 

Such, at first view, were our scruples relative to the pro- 
= of the term Aistory, as here applied. But let the author 
9¢ permitted to explain his own meaning, 


‘ While I present the public with the first volume of the Indian 
History, during the most ancient periods, I think it necessary, 
thus early, to enter my protest against all attempts to judge the 
pages of the following work by the rules of criticism, which are 
applied to history in general. To those rules, an investigation of 
this extensive nature, pointing towards ewras so remote, illustrative 
of events so complicated, and so deeply buried in the gulf of time, 
is by no means amenable. _In fact, it may be thought, that the 
subsequent pages contain rather the astronomical mythology, as it 
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flourished in the great empires in Asia, than that of any particular 
nation on the eastern continent. . But every intelligent reader 
will easily perceive, that it is only through the windings of that 
dark and intricate labyrinth, that historic truth, in those distant wras, 
is to be explored; and a knowledge in the genuine characters, in 
remote antiquity, is to be obtained. It is in this [first] volume, that 
the outlines of the historical plan, laid down in the preface of the 
Indian Antiquities, relative to the existence of a more ancient 
sphere, allusive to an older race, and a different mythology, are to 
be filled up: and since, from the indulgence of the public to a pro- 
duction, ill. printed, and worse arranged, that book is now become 
extremely scarce, and may not be in the possession of many pur- 
chasers of this volume, it is necessary to bring before their view 
that portion of it, which details the facts in question.’ Preface, f. 1. 


The detail of facts compreheénds the following positions:— 
i, The: personages said to have flourished, so many thousand 
years, in the earliest ages, were not of terrestrial origin, and 
had only an imaginary empire in the skies. 2, The day and 
year of Brahma were widely different from the day and year 
of mortals. 3, ‘The Yugs, or grand periods of the Brahmins, 
have no foundation but in planetary revolutions. 4, Chaldea, 
not India, was the parent country of mankind. 5, The pri- 
mitive languages in these two countries were not much dis- 
similar. 6, Persons similar in name, and of whom similar 
facts are recorded, were the same. 

By the first position are excluded fifty-five generations of the 
Suryabans, (children of the sun), and forty-five of the Chan- 
drabans; (children of the moon), ‘Thus.are several millions of 
imaginary years reduced to antemundane duration. ‘The second 
adjusts the, day and year of Brahma to those of mortals: the 
third abridges the extravagant Yugs of the Hindoos, and brings 
them into coincidence with known epochs in classical history: 
the fourth and fifth have the sanction of general belief. It re- 
mains that the sixth be exemplified. 

The name, Adam, has a probable relation to the Sanscrit 
root Adim, or Adima, the first. ‘The Bhagavat, and all the 
ancient records, called Purauns, unite in giving our great pro- 
genitor the surname of son of the Self-existent. He had two 
sons; and, in his time, the deity descended at a sacrifice, doubt- 
less, the oblation of virtuous Abel. ‘That first son of the Self- 
existent, Menu, was said to be produced from the right side of 
the god Brahma, and from his left side,-the first woman, Sa- 
tarupa. By them and their posterity was the whole earth 
peopled... ‘The Indian Meau, the first of the name, is thus 
identified with Adam, the root of the Hebrew genealogy. 
pige 406—~409, 
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The seventh Menu, contemporary with Noah, (similas 
names) appeared in that period, the second Yug, when it is said 
that a third part of mankind had become incurably degenerate. 
He is supposed to have had ten sons, and to have been accom- 
panied by seven rishis, or holy persons, into an ark, which pre- 
served them from a general deluge—p. 421. Other frag- 
ments of the Hebrew records, with a similarity of circum- 
stances, occur in the second volume. 

This first volume of twelve chapters, and 628 pages, is di- 
vided into three parts. The contents are too long for rehearsal, 
and the date, anterior to the commencement of our monthly 
publications, too remote for this court of review. It is, how- 
ever, requisite to exhibit a few articles of information, intro» 
ductory to the subjects of the second volume. 


‘ That mysterious, and frequently impenetrable gloom, in which 
fable and superstition have united to veil the early periods in the 
history of all nations, clouds, in a peculiar manner, the annals of 
ancient India. In tracing back, through remote ages, the annals of 
those nations which inhabit the more polished — of Europe, 
where public records are preserved with scrupulous fidelity, and 
are constantly open to the inspection of literary curiosity, if the 
task be arduous and the path perplexed ;—what inust be the addi- 
tional labour and perplexity of dim who strives to pierce the ten- 
fold obscurity of ancient Oriental records, involved, as they are, in 
the mazes of fiction, and buried deep in the bosom i mytho- 


logy.’ 


The terms ancient and modern are relative, and conse- 
quently ambiguous. If the Indian Orientals had national re- 
cords still unpublished so early as the times of the Greek mo- 
narchy, and these be still extant, without transcription, the 
first manuscripts, or even their copies, must now be of difficult 
perusal: But the rise of the Greek monarchy is comparatively 
recent. In the first paperof the Asiatic Researches, a Dise 
sertation on the Orthography of Asiatic words, by Sir W. 
Jones, is considered, and the Jiferent modes of adjusting Ara- 
bian, Indian, and Persian vocal sounds to the Roman Alpha- 
bet. But the origin of written language, in the more distant 
regions of the Fast, was a pre-requisite enquiry. ‘This 
disquisition, great as is its importance, has not yet been attempted 
by the members of that society. All confide in the arbitrary 
postulate, that the Hindoos had alphabets and records as soon, 
at least, as the Hebrews or Phenicians; and Mr. Maurice 
seems to confound ancient and priwtttve- as equivalent 


terms. 
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Josephus reports, that the antediluvian fathers noted down 
the births and deaths of their illustrious men. Ant.-t.3.2. 
His translator, Whiston, expresses his belief, that men were, 
in the same period, taught to read and write almost as soon as 
they were taught to speak. This hypothesis makes the use of 
letters coeval with the world, 

The antediluvian pillars in the land of Seiriad, said to have 
been, not only legible, but actually transcribed by Manetho, 
in the time of P. Philadelphus, are justly exploded as Utopian 
structures and chimerical records. 

During the long period of 858 years from the flood, to the 
release from Egypt, no allusion, direct or incidental, to written 
Janguage occurs, though many occasions are recorded, requir- 
ing that mode of intercourse, aud of ratifying compacts, had 
this art been introduced. Abraham purchased a place of bu- 
sial, and paid the price before witnesses. At another time he 
sent a servant to transact @ martiage covenant with onl 
verbal instructions. The king of Gerar concluded a treaty 
with Isaac, by eating and ps Mex together, and by a mutual 
oath. Rebecca sent Jacob to her brother Laban, in Syria, 
without recommendatory letters. 

On the arrival of the twelve tribes in Egypt, the natives 
were without an alphabet; and the king granted the Israelite 
e verbal right in Goshen, without a written charter. With 
out security of this kind, our first coloniés would not trans- 
plant themselves into America, and after two centuries, their 
descendants claimed the privileges specified in that deed. 

Joshua having, on the second month after the Exodus, routed 
the armies of Amalek, the Lord said unto Moses, ‘* Write 
this for a memorial in a book, and rehearse it in the ears of 
Joshua.” This is the first mention of a written record, and 
most probably, the second article in that volume ; for it is af- 
terwards quoted; under the title of the book of the Wars of 
the Lord, ‘¢ What he did at the Red Sea,” &c. 

It is the general tradition that Job died in the year before 
the Exodus. His age, 140, agrees with that of the contem. 
porary patriarchs. ‘That book, which records his grievous sut- 
fetings and exemplary patience, mentions written words, 
printed or impressed in a book, or graven with an iron pert 
andlead, inarock. Our translators employ the word, printed, 
by anticipation. Moses is supposed to have composed’ that 
book in the wilderness, and very properly refers to an art in 
common use at the time when he wrote, or which he describes 
as prior to the promulgation of the law.; ‘ 

very criterion of probability connects the date of this auspt- 


cieus discovery with the time of these. co-existert ——— 
The 
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The’ Arabs then had a language radically the same with the He- 


brew; but a distinct alphabet was a later invention. From Pales- 
tine the Phenicians derived the primitive alphabet, in which cha- 
racter were composed the letters between Solomon and Hiram, 
as also that from Jezebel to the Elders of Israel, concernin 
Naboth’s vineyard. She was a Sidonian, the daughter of King 
Ethbaal, and the wife of Ahab, in Samaria. 

In process of time, the use of letters was gradually propa= 
gated among the more remote nations. Benhadad, King of 
Syria, wrote a letter to Jehoram King of Samaria, concerning 
Naaman’s leprosy. 

The elder Pliny reports, that the Assyrians had, from time 
immemorial, been acquainted with letters; but the first re- 
corded instance is an insulting letter from Sennacherib to He- 
zekiah. rtd 

Cyrus the First made a proclamation through all his king- 
dom, and put it in writing. In the reigns of Darius, Hystaspis, 
Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Longimanus, the factious Samaritans, 
appealed to certain decrees, then extant in the Persian archives 
favourable, or otherwise, to the Jewish people. Now, except 
the Chronicles of the Kings in Israel and Judah, no national 
records, of a date prior to those of Persia, can be found in an- 
cient history; and it is by no means probable that the Hindoo 
literature was so ancient. Sir W. Jones dates the historical zra 
of India from the third or fourth century before Christ ; and 
assigns this reason: ‘ ‘he preceding ages were clouded with 
allegory or fable.” Astat. Research. Vol. II. p. 401. 

From Arabia, as from a centre, alphabetical composition was 
extended in every direction ; into Europe, westward; Phenicia 
and Syria, northward; China and Hindostan, eastward ; and it 
is incongruous to suppose, that learning travelled from Ganges 
to the Euphrates and ‘Tigris. 

The same discerning and candid writer remarks. Vol. I. 
p- 273. , 

‘ That the name of Crishna, and the general outline of his 
story, were long anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and probably to 
the time of Homer: yet the celebrated poem,’ Bhagavat, which con- 
tains a prolix account of his life, is filled with narratives of a most 
extraordinary nature, but strangely variegated and intermixed with 
poetical decorations. The incarnate deity of the sanscrit romance was 
cradled among herdsmen, educated among them, and passed his 
youth in playing with a party of milkmaids. A tyrant, at the time 
of his birth, ordered all new-born males to be slain; yet, this won- 
derfal babe was preserved, by biting the breast, instead of sucking 
the poisoned nipple, of a nurse commissioned to kill him. He per- 
formed amazing, but ridiculous miracles in his infancy ; and, at the 


age of seven years, held up a mountain on the tip of his little 
finger. 
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finger. He saved multitudes, partly by his arms, and partly by his 
miraculous powers. He raised the dead, by descending for that 
purpose to the lowest regions. He was the meckest and best-tem- 
pered of beings; washed the feet of the Brahmans, and preached 
very nobly indeed, and sublimely, but always in their favour. He 
was pure and chaste in reality, but exhibited an appearance of ex- 
cessive libertinism, and had wives or mistresses, too numerous to be 
counted. Lastly, he was benevolent and tender, yet fomented and 
conducted a terrible war. This motley story must induce an opinion, 
that the spurious gospels which abounded in the first age of christi- 
anity, had been brought to India, and the wildest parts of them re- 
peated to the Hindoos; who engrafted them on the old fable of 
Cesava, the Apollo of Greece.’ 


This ingenuous concession divests of credibility the contents 
of the Bhagavat Chronicle. It is a fiction of the Brahmans, 
in their own favour ; a fiction, too, more recent than our zra= 
In the first century was the gospel preached in India, and spuni- 
ous memoirs of Christ’s life, were not necessary to misrepresent 
his character. ‘The natural propensity to extravagantly wild 
descriptions, so prevalent in the natives, could easily disfigure 
the genuine records ; and the genuine were prior in time to the 
spurious ; those of Matthew and Mark especially. 

The Indian tradition, concerning the Veedas, said to have 
been the oldest Chronicle of all, Sir W. Jones rejects, though 
he decidediy gives it the preference to the Purauns, the Dherma 
Sastra, the law-book of Menu, and the Bhagavat. Mr. Maurice 
cautiously avoids an examination of the comparative antiquity. 


‘ The result of his doctrine of the four Yugs is, that on a system 
so baseless, and so precarious, no hypothesis, subversive of the 
Mosaic history, and Hebrew chronology, can possibly be admitted.’ 
P. 86, * All the exaggerated accounts, respecting the number of 
years, which ancient empires are said to have flourished, must ever 
be founded in fallacy, because the meaning of the term yEaR itself, 
among those nations, exceedingly varied.’ P. 135. 


The authority of the Mosaical history, and Hebrew chrono- 
logy, for which the author very reasonably contends, deter- 
mines unequivocally the form and dimensions of the primitive 
year ; and the recorded history of the flood exemplifies both. 

Among the patriarchs, its form was lunisolar, consisting of 
twelve months, each containing thirty days; for, from the 
seventeenh day of the second month, to the seventeenth of the 
seventh, the interval 150 days, completed five months ; and, 
consequently, twelve such months were commensurate to 360 
days, which number falling short of the solar quantity, by five 
or six days, this deficiency was supplicd, by extending the 
twelfth month as much beyond the usual limit. Thus “= 
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the days and months of the lunar year adjusted to those of the 
sun, by an invariable law. Noah entered the ark on the 17th 
of the second month, Casleu, and on the 27th of the same 
month, received permission to terminate his confinement, which 
had continued 365 days. It may be enquired, how the patri- 
archs, from the beginning, projected a method of computing 
times, so exquisitely scientifical ? It was, doubtless, a discovery, 
imparted by the Author of all light, natural, intellectual, and 
divine. ‘* God said, let luminaries be in the expanse of heaven, 
to divide the day from the night: and let them be for signs and 
seasons, and for days and years.” ‘The sun by his apparently 
diurnal rotation, distinguishes between day and night ; and, by 
his annual circuit, causes summer and winter, seed-time and 
autumn. For counting by days, a weekly memorial of the 
creation was insfituted for perpetual observance. Four such 
weeks were nearly equal to a lunation ; and hence is the origin 
of computing by months. The moon, too, is the sign of festivals; 
and natural is the supposition, that certain periodical feasts of 
commemoration were coeval with the world. The feast of in- 
pacers at the end of every primitive year, would alone have 
een sufhcient for regulating computation, which required only 
the knowledge of a popular epact, or the excess of the solar 
over the lunar year. By this expedient our British peasants, 
though ignorant of astronomical principles, can determine the 
day of new moon, for any month of the year. Though the 
patriarchs, both before wa after the flood, and prior to the use 
of alphabetical composition, did not count by the fractional 
parts of a day, their measures might be abundantly exact for 
common use. 

‘That the practice of counting by weeks had been propagated 
from Adam to Noah, is evident, from the records of the deluge, 
where a septenary combination of days is six times virtually re- 
peated. That the first colonies from Babel imported into their 
respective settlements, the form and measure of the primitive 
year, together with all the arts of the old world, and the ever 
accumulating improvements and discoveries of the new, isa 
very reasonable postulate. On this principle the hypothesis of 
reciprocal intercourse among the Egyptians, Chinese, and 
Hindoos, in the early ages, is superfluous. Even in the age of 
Solomon, navigation was in its first stage of imperfection. The 
long voyages on the Erythrzan Sea, on which Sir I. Newton 
and Sir W. Jones lay so much stress, are much more recent. 
Navigation first opened a communication between the Nile and 
the Ganges ; and before Alexander’s expedition into India, the 
conguests of Osiris, and other more ancient adventurers, may 
justly be pronounced traditionary fables, extant only in apoery 
phal records. 

After 
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After the general dispersion, the prevalence of idolatry pro- 
duced a gradual corruption of religious knowledge, by the 
neglect of the patriarchal Sabbath, that primary and funda-~ 
mental ingredient in computation. The Israelites in Egypt, 
as long as they were permitted, retained the observance of that 
usage ; and the most ancient form of the Egyptian year com- 
prehended twelve equal months, of thirty days, except the last, 
to which they assigned thirty-five; without Bissextile eve 
fourth year. From Egypt Nabonassar borrowed his Chaldean 
year, of 365 days. That this was the primeval standard in Egypt, 
may be inferred from the allegory preserved by Plutarch, that 
Mercury, playing at dice with the moon, won from her the 
seventy-second part of every day, in the lunisolar year, equal 
to five natural days, which he added to that form of the year ; 
and that, on these days, were born to Saturn by Rhea, Osiris, 
Orus the elder, Typen, Isis, and Nephthe. But Osiris was 
one of the celestial deities, and consequently prior to the mortal 
kings. ‘The year of 365 days was, therefore, the true prime- 


~val quantity in Egypt, though deficient. 


Before the restoration of the Olympiads, the Greeks had 


-established the Julian measure of 365 4 days, as is evident 


from the quadrennial exhibition, solemnized invariably every 
bissextile year. But that the patriarchs before Moses, with the 
Israelites and Jews, in subsequent times, reckoned by solag 
tropical years, is manifest from experiment; for all the ruleg 
by which the times of their periodical feasts were regulated 
eccord with the principles of sun and moon astronomy ; an 
calculation, in all its diversified forms, verifies the exqui- 
site harmony of their civil computations with the natural 
ameasures. 

At the time of the Exodus, no other alteration, except 


‘the translation of the seventh day in the week, and the seventh 


month in the year, to the first of each respectively, was intro- 
duced. No deficient quantities of time were to be supplied, no 
superfluities to be retrenched, no deviations from the primary 
term to be rectified. Quite otherwise was the case, when 
Numa reformed the year of Romulus ; when Julius Casar new- 
modeled the Roman calendar ; when the Nicene synod cor- 
rected the lunar cycle ; and when Gregory XIII. introduced 
the new stile. 

All these comparatively recent alterations evince, that at the 
promulgation of the law, the Mosaical year, though computed 
from a new epoch, continued to be of the same form and quan~- 
tity with the patriarchal. 
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The Jewish festivals, besides their-civil, moral, and typical 

uses, are, at this day, an infallible directory for fixing the 
past chronology of the world. 
- Now, if written language were, as has been shewn, a late 
acquisition, among a great majority of the Pagan tribes; and, 
as Mr. Maurice admits that the meaning of the term year was 
exceedingly varied, in the accounts of ancient empires, and that 
a cloud of uncertainty veils the entire system of computation 
for very remote ages, (p. 135 and 136) the conclusion is un- 
avoidable, that the early proficiency of the. Hindoos in astro- 
nomical' skill, has every aspect of fiction. 

They have four different sets of astronomical tables, so very 
obscure in their principles, that the Brahmins of the present 
age, though they calculate by them, know not the method of 
their construction, the authors by whom they were framed, the 
time when, or the place where. The date of the first and 
Second treatises, express the month of March, A. D. 638 and 
41491, The third does not extend beyond A. D. 1569 ; but the 
fourth pretends to an extravagant antiquity—the year before our 
‘gra 3102, or the 9024 of Adam’s life. This collection of tables 
is called the Surya Sudanti, and its authority rests on the testi- 
mony of Akbery, who flourished so lately as the sixteenth 
century of our reckoning. From this cireumstance may be 
estimated the very low degree of credibility due to such a re 
cord. 


‘ As nothing is easier than for an astronomer to give his tables 
what date he pleases, and by calculating backwards, to establish an 
epoch of any assigned antiquity, the pretensions of the Indian astro- 
nomy, to so remote an origin, are not to be admitted without exa- 
mination.’ Rodertson’s Historical Disquisition, p. 306. 


In similar terms Mr. Maurice declares his difidence of cal- 
. culations so extravagant. 

« Every body, conversant with astronomy, knows with what ease, 
and to what distant periods, it is inthe power of skilful astronomers - 
io carry up their retrogressive calculations ; to.form supposititious zras 
of unfathomable antiquity, existing only in imagination, and to 
stamp upon those zras the counterfeit impressions of truth, and the 
sanction of apparent authenticity.’, P. 271. 


Our strictures on the second volume are reserved for a 
future number. 


( To be continued. ) 


A Discourse 
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A Discotrse on the Study of the Law of Nature and Nations ; introductory 
to a Course of Lectures on that Science.’ By James Mackintosh, Esq. of 
' Lincoli’s-Inn, Barrister at Law. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


O define the peculiar character of the law of nature and nations; to 
explain the ratio of \a series. of lectures, in which he teaches this 
science ; ingenuously to state the views with which he has engaged 
in this undertaking; are, exclusively; the objects of the author ip 
this pamphlet. 

He represents the daw of nature and nations as one grand system of 
moral truths, which are, at once, principles of science and rules of 
duty. To define and to prescribe the relations, and the mutual ob- 
ligations of man to man, and of nation to nation, is the precise and 
peculiar business of this law. Nature and nations have been joined 
in its name, because the rules for regulating the intercourse of 
different communities, are classed, by modern |writers, in the same 
system with the elementary precepts of private duty; because, ih 
-the contracts and dissensions between states, there is a constant ap- 
.peal to the fundamental principles of moral obligation; because .the 
name has been insensibly adopted, amid the ron, sate of use, with- 
«ut due care for either rhetorical propricty, or logical precision. 
‘The lawgivers, politicians, and philosophers of antiquity, have left 
no particular treatise on the law of nations, considered as a distinct 
branch of juridical science. It is the.combination of the different 
national communities of Europe, by the influence of a variety of 
causes, into one grand political system, that has called the moderns 
to cultivate this province of jurisprudence, with a diligence and a 
success which were, before, unknown in it. 

Grotius, in his.once famous and popular work on the Laws of 
Peace and War; Puffendorf, in his elaborate and profound, though 
prolix and inelegant, book on the Law of Nature and Nations; 
Wolfius, the compiler of a mass of materials, which, like that of 
Puffendorff, is more valuable than attractive; and Vatiel, the 
abridger of Wolfius, ingenious; perspicuous, elegant, and useful; 
are the most eminent of the modern writers upon this class of sub- 
jects. After all that has been hitherto written upon the Law of 
Nature and Nations; it admits of being taught with new justness of 
principles, new extension in the application of these principles te 
particular cases, a more interesting felicity of illustration, and a 
more judicious construction of system—partly, in consequence of 
the imperfection of what has been produced by former writers— 
ee from changes which have taken place in the state of our 
eae and on the relations of national intercourse and of civil 

ife. 
- Such is the manner in which Mr. Mackintosh defines the cha- 
racter of the Law or Nature anv Nations, asa science and 
a branch of study ; and expands that definition into description, by 
commenting upon the name, and by subjoining a rapid detail of 
facts in the history of the study. 
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In order to unfold the Jew of nature and nations in detail, in @ 
course of lectures, Mr. M. proposes to examine the primary faculties 
of the human mind, and to evince, by regular induction, that de 
acficial tendency is the fundamental law of moral action ;—#o unfd 
the code of the relative duties of human life, as it is faithfully 
dictated by the nature and circumstances of man, not as it has been 
often erroneously interpreted in positive laws—and to explain the 
reasons, utilities, connexions, and dependencies of these duties, by 
considering them in the two great divisions of—laws arising from 
the institution of /roferty, and laws arising from the institution of 
marriage; in an exposition of the more complex and more artificial 
political duties of men. To shew that political obligation is founded 
solely on the principle of mutual convenience ; that even the most 
unjust of human governments, makes its subjects happier than if 
they lived without political union; that security against wrong 
the only true liberty ; that this security is to be obtaimed only by the 
fortunate combination of a sufficient number of corresponding 
checks and dependencies in the constitution of any political com 
munity; that a constitution and a government of this excellencé, 
are not to be created by sudden institution, but must be the slow 
product of the wisdom, the practice, the experience of —_ suc = 
cessive generations of men; that the British constitution exhibits, 
perhaps, the most perfect form of political order, which has been, 
yet, exemplified in society. Then, #o illustrate the general prin 
ciples of civil and criminal law ; to trace the general history of the 
formation of codes of positive legal institutions; to review, in pat- 
ticular, the two great systems of the laws of Rome and England, 
and to exhibit a summary statement of the collected experience of 
‘mankind, in respect to the efficacy of lenient, in comparison with 
that of severe, punishments. To investigate, next, the principles of 
the law of nations, properly so called, by a review of those laws 
which are necessary to any sort of intercourse between nations 
those which are indispensibly requisite to make such an intercoursp 
mutually advantageous — aad those which are the most happily 
adapted to preserve a peaceable and friendly intercourse betwee 
civilized states. 4nd lastly, to conclude with a survey of the present 
diplomatic and conventional law of the nations of Europe, as it is 
expressed in those remarkable treaties of peace and alliance, 
which are constantly referred to as composing the basis for every 
new treaty that is, from time to time, negotiated. 

Such are the order, and the leading divisions of Mr. M.’s plan for 
his course of lectures. 

A desire to employ advantageously that leisure which his practice, 
as a young barrister, still allows him; a wish to furnish to the 
students in the inns of court, an useful course of jurisprudential in- 
struction, introductory to the particular study of the laws of En- 
gland; a persuasion that the most convenient mode of teaching and 
of acquiring the elements of any science is, by public lectures; a per- 
ception of the possibility of carrying the science of the law of 
nature and pations to new perfection; and an ardent inclination to 
contribute 
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sontribute somewhat towards confirming, if it were but one indi- 
vidual, in the conviction, that justice is the permanent interest of 
all men and all states; are represented as the motives which have 
engaged the author in his present undertaking. 

In the progress of this preliminary essay, the author naturally 
introduces various topics of incidental illustration, and descends, at 
times, into a detail of p§iticulars, which could not be compre» 
hended in our analysis of it. 

Considering the undertaking which Mr. M. has proposed in 
this small piece, we are unavoidably led to ask—why lie did not 
publish, rather a complete syllabus of the whole series of his intended 
Jectures, than merely this very general and oratorical exposition of 
his design? Or, if he thought it necessary to bespeak the favour of 
the public, in a formal and continuous address, such as he has here 
presented; yet, why not subjoin to this introductory discourse, a 
particular analysis of every one of the lectures by which it was to 
be followed? When BiracksTone undertook to deliver, at Cam- 
bridge, his valuable system of lectures on the laws of England; he 
was careful to publish a very elegant, accurate, and minute analysis 
of the work which he was about to read. The example was not 
then novel; nor has it since been suffered to fall into disuse. Its 
utility, in such a case as the present, is so strikingly obvious, that 
nothing but an invincible respect for the moral and literary character 
of Mr. M. could hinder us from entertaining a shrewd suspicion 
that the lectures were not actually composed; that the plan was 
not even fully drawn out, at the time when this discourse was sent to 
the press; and that, consequently, the project was, with indecent 
prematurity, obtruded upon the notice of the public. But of this 
we are satisfied, that Mr. M. was utterly incapable. 

But it is more painful to us to observe, that, in this discourse, 
Mr. M. plainly betrays himself to be a stranger to the precise and 
definite character of the science which he has undertaken io teach. 
He discovers an unaccountable ignorance, in speaking of that which 
gave rise to the present application of the naine, Jaw of nature and 
natims. The truth is, here, in almost every particular, directly 
contrary to that which he has stated. Had he not trusted to second 
hand authorities, but explored the genuine ancient springs of juris- 
prudential erudition, he would have known the present application 
of the name of Jaw of nature and nations, to be not at all of modern 
origin, but expressly derived from the ancients, and continued by 
the influence of custom and habit, after the progress of knowledge 
has been such as to render it egregiously inaccurate. 

If the reader shall please to look into the second title of the first 
book of the Institutes of Justinian, the most common and familiar 
manual of the legislative wisdom of antiquity, he will perceive, with 
surprise, how widely Mr. M. has erred in a matter so slight and so 
obvious. 

By the law of nature, as is there distinctly explained, the ancient 
jurists understood shose most general obligations to which man and the brutes 


have been, by nature, alike subjected, such as the amorous attachment of 
* the 
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the sexes—the procreation of young, and the care of this infant 
offspring, during the season of their first imbecility. 

By the Jaw of nations, they meant those obligations which were unknown 
among the brutes, and peculiar to men, but were common to all mankind, in 
all nations, and in every different period in the progress of social life. 

The Jaw of nature and the law of nations formed, in ancient juris- 
prudence, the two different branches of that which some modern 
philosophers have, with stricter propriety, denominated simply 
the law of nature, or moral law. 

For a great part of the ages of ancient history, the mutual inter- 
course of different communities, was too imperfect to be regulated 
by any other rules than those which nature alone dictated and en- 
forced, without any positive and artificial comments or limitations. 
So long the term aw of nations was confined to its primary import; 
but the progress of commerce, conquest, and letters, among .the 
Pheenicians, the Greeks, and especially the Romans, at length 
created a positive and conventional Jaw of nations. A new name 
ought to have been now invented for this new conventional law; or, 
at least, the name of Jaw of nations, if applied to it, ought to have 
been no longer used with its original signification. 

It was not, however, by the invention and arrangements of philoso- 
phy, but in the course of human affairs, and by the slow and almost un- 
perceived alterations of practice and experience, that the change, i 

fact, took place. Hence men were not sufficiently careful to accom- 
pany it with a correspondent change of ame. The appellation of Jus 
Feciale was, indeed, adopted by the Roman lawyers, occasionally to 
distinguish the conventional law of nations; but, with a looseness 
and inaccuracy sufficiently natural, the term Jus Gentium was still 
employed to denote, as well this new conventional law, as that 
division of natural moral law which it had been, formerly, appre- 
priated to signify. 

Such was the use of these terms in the Roman law, till the zra 
of its subversion by the inroads of barbarism. When, in the re- 
vival of literature in modern Europe, it was endeavoured to im- 
prove the forms of the feudal legislation, by impregnating these 
with the jurisprudential wisdom of antiquity, modern jurists then 
adopted the language of the Roman law, with implicit reverence, 
and without presuming to enquire, at all times, with rigorous strict- 
ness into its accuracy snd propriety of signification. 

Among other terms which were thus introduced into use among 
the jurists of modern times, was that of the daw of nature and na- 
tions. It was adopted with the same extension and uncertainty of 
meaning with which it had been used by the lawversof Rome. It 
was the more readily misapplied, because the positive or conven- 
tional law of nations was, for a while, but little cultivated as 4 
branch of modern jurisprudence; and, because philosophy had been 
thrust to a distance from the regions of law. 
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In the institution of academical professorships, and in treatises by 

rofessed jurists, the name of /aw of uature and nations has too long 
continued to be applied with ancient inaccuracy. But modern phi- 
losophers have begun to employ the name of Jaw of nature to signify 
‘that which the ancients called the Jaw of nature and nations; and to 
confine the term Jaw of nations to imply solely the positive di- 
plomatic law of the intercourse between different states. In 
short, that use of these terms, which Mr. M. calls modern, is un- 
questionably ancient; and that which he seems to suppose ancient, is, 
on the contrary, altogether modern. The matter is, indeed, trivial ; 
and Mr. M. has, therefore, given it but a careless consideration. 
It is, however, precisely one of those things, which it is not, in- 
deed, honourable to know, yet highly dishonourable to blunder 
about. I shall not gain the praise of an eminently expert arithme- 
tician for being able to count ten upon my fingers; but, if unable 
to accomplish thus much in numeration, I shall, undoubtedly, not 
fail to be regarded as an egregious numskull. 

To this mistake concerning the origin and the history of the name 
of the science which he has undertaken to teach, Mr. M. adds 
another more serious mistake, in regard to the extent of this science. To 
the Jaw of nature, properly so called, he ascribes an indefinite lati- 
tude of meaning, such as may, at the pleasure of the lecturer, 
comprehend, also, the leading artificial principles of the most re- 
markable human institutions which have been, at any time, esta- 
blished to regulate the affairs of mankind. 

For some moments, indeed, he amuses us with expressions 
which seem intended to define the just limits of this part of his sub- 
ject. But, when he comes, afterwards, to sketch the plan of his 
Jectures, he quickly shews us, that he had affixed no very precise 
signification to those terms in which he appeared to attempt to fix 
the genuine boundaries of the science of the Jaw of nature. It is not 
enough to tell us, that others have, before, used the same names 
with equal inaccuracy. Here, surely, if any where, ought Mr. 
Mackintosh to have displayed metaphysical acuteness of distmetion, 
and philosophical justness of thought, and precision of language. 
it is, especially, in the region of generals such as these, remote from 
the details of practice and experience, that the jurist may the most 
safely put himself under the guidance of philosophy. Besides, an 
errour so slight as to be scarcely perceptible, in primary and funda- 
mental arrangements, will often produce extreme confusion and ir- 
regularity in the superstructure. 

In consequence of having thus ominously stumbled upon the threshold, 
in these preliminary errors, Mr. M. has been naturally led to ex- 
hibit, in a paragraph on the appellation—Jaw of nature and nations, 
a splendid and sirking instance of that writing about a subject, ana 
about it, so much celebrated by’ Pope, yet one which might, 
perhaps, have been produced by talents inferior to those which we 
are very willing to attribute to this author. 

We are the more surprised that Mr. M. should have erred con- 
cerning the origin of the present incorrect use of the name of the 

subject 
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subject of his lectures ; because he quotes, in a note, the Digest 
of Justinian; and appears to be no stranger to those Roman de- 
finitions to which we have, above, referred. But, the truth seems 
to be, that he studied with a view to the composition of this lec~ 
ture, only the book of some modern compiler; formed his prine 
ciples from a careless survey of what he there found; and thei, by 
the aid of the compiler’s references, or with the convenient help 
of an index, turned to furnish himself with that which he judged 
to be the necessary apparatus of erudite quotation. No; we re- 
tract this assertion. In another case, all this might possibly have 
happened. Of Mr. M. we cannot believe it. 

He joins Hooker with Ciccro, as the subjects of an apology 
for their writing more rhetorically than logically, on the topics of 
natural law, of which Hooker stood very little in need. It 1s true, 
that Hooker was a man of a sublime and elegant genius; and that 
his style is, every where, rich and vigorous; though uncouth, 
harsh, and of a structure of its periods, in which the members 
of every different sentence seem to remain together only by 
violent constraint. It is true, that, in an exceedingly small num- 
ber of happy passages, known almost to every school-boy, Hooker 
has pronounced the panegyric of law, with lofty and enthusiastic 
eloquence. But, the predominant characteristic of Hooker’s 
writings, is that of logical closeness, rigour and precision. There 
1s no writer whatever, on the same parts of knowledge, who is less 
disposed to sacrifice philosophical accuracy for the sake of rhetorical 
flourish. The first books of his work upon Ecclesiastical Polity, form, 
undeniably, the best treatise extant upon the foundations of natural 
law. Does it ed that Mr. Mackintosh has carefully read the 
book of Hooker: 

His sketch of the progress of the study of the law of nature and 
nations, is exceedingly meagre and imperfect. He seems to have 
utterly forgotten, with what diligence and success the principles of 
the law of nature were investigated and explained by the philo- 
sophers and jurists of antiquity. The several different schools of 
the Grecian philosophers, the orators of Athens, and the lawyers of 
Rome, have stated the great truths of natural law, and have traced 
their application, in a multitude of particular cases, with a satis- 
factory clearness, fullness, and precision, which well deserved some 
notice, in this part of Mr. M.’s discourse. Was not the digest of 
Justinian in his hands? Why not tell us, in what proportion thé 
great truihs of the law of nature and nations are unfolded in that 
ample and precious collection? Did he not know that the precise 
cause why the civil law of the Romans has attained to almost all its 
ancient authority, in every country of Europe, except England, 
was, because it formed so rich a treasury of the precepts of the 
law of nature and nations, and afforded so excellent a comment 
upon them? The Canonists cultivated the study of this same dee 
partment of jurisprudential science, with a diligence and a skill to 
which modern jurisprudence is greatly indebted: How comes it, 
that Mr. M. notices them not’ A critical examination of tly 
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labours of these early writers was not wanted. A tliorough aca 
quaintance with them, would have enabled a man of genius to 
sketch all that was requisite with a few powerful and happy strokes 
of the pencil, to communicate volumes in a few periods. Why is 
it that, where Mr. M. has hinted at the labours of the early com- 
mentators on the Roman law, he has spoken of them with so much 
looseness and inaccuracy? Why does he slight the history of the 
law of nature, and confine himself exclusively to the deduction of 
that of the law of nations? 

Speaking of the more modern writers upon these subjects, he dis- 
covers little of that various reading, and that profound erudition, 
without which we should think, that no man ought to undertake the 
composition of such a course of lectures as that in which he is en- 
gaged. He mentions but a few of the most celebrated names. 
With the writings of these men he betrays himself to be super- 
ficially acquainted. Even his elaborate character of the illustrious 
Grotius is evidently drawn from the work of Burigny, or from some 
other less respectable source, not from a thorough acquaintance with 
Grotius’s writings ; which are, indeed, a noble body of civil, theo- 
logical, and critical wisdom. In his character of the work of Mon- 
tesquieu, as on various other occasions, he substitutes a rhetorical 
flourish, which, when strictly analyzed, is found to mean little or 
nothing, instead of that accurate discrimination of science and cha- 
racter, which might have been displayed with more of true elo« 
quence, and which would have been much more instructive to the 
reader. 

That part of this discourse which delineates the plan of the lec- 
tures, ought to have presented the whole science of the law of 
nature and nations, and nothing but this science, distributed into 
those parts into which it naturally divides itself, and which are again 
susceptible of being easily re-united into one whole. But the ana- 
lysis of the human mind; the examination of the laws of property 
and marriage; the political duties of men in society; the British 
constitution ; the general principles of civil and criminal law; the 
law of nations properly so called ; and the particular diplomatic law 
of modern Europe ; this range, this confusion of subjects, embraces 
many things which do not properly belong to the province of the law 
of nature and nations; and its distribution is extremely different 
from that of philosophical order and propriety. 

That philosophy of the Scottish metaphysicians is very erroneous 
and contemptible, which represents the mind, not as one simple 
power exercising itself in varied acts, but as a thing made up of as 
many different parts as go to the composition of a watch, or any 
other complex piece of mechanism: Nor, however easy, can it be 
very scasonable or useful to begin a course of lectures upon law, 
with any extensive detail of the metaphysics of Hume and Reid. 
That detail of /olitical Jaw, which Mr. M. proposes to give, does not 
form any proper part either of the law of nature or the law of nations. 
The British Constitution is, indeed, an excellent subject for either 
eulogy or disquisition; but it certainly does not preperly belong to 
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that class of subjects of which it is Mr. M.’s express object to treat. 
In truth, a very large proportion of that matter which, in the sketch 
of his plan, he proposes io unfold in his lectures, is foreign to that 
which alone these lectures ought to contain: Nor is it probable, 
that this extraneous maiter can be detailed, without occasioning a 
neglect of other matter more pertinent. The arrangement of the 
parts exhibits them, not in the luminous order of philosophy, but 
in the heaping of a mere compiler. He seems to see these parts, 
not as the members of an organized animal body, but as so many 
unconnected masses of brute matter. 

To us, it should seem, that a series of lectures on the law of 
nature and nations, might be properly divided into these three, and 
only these three parts : 

1. An explanation of the principles of the law of nature. 

II. An account of those first positive laws of society, which im- 
mediately result, not from the relations of nature, but from those of 
civil and political union. 

III. An exposition of those relations, laws, and sanctions, which 
subsist among communities and nations, considered as so many facti- 
tious individuals having a varied intercourse with one another. 

Under the frst of these heads should be treated—the origin of 
moral obligation, and all these laws of sentiment and action which 
arise, prior to political institution, out of the strictly natural and 
mutual relations of mankind. These laws might be explained, as 
they are in truth; as they have been observed or violated in the in- 
tercourse of savages ; as they have been variously interpreted by 
moralists, theologians, jurists, and philosophers. 

Under the second general division, might be comprehended all 
those laws which have their origin in the simplest union, civil and 
political, in which men can be combined in social life. The laws 
ofthis class differ from the laws of nature, as being the results of 
the social connections and contrivances of men. They differ again 
from the various systems of municipal law, because they enter, as 
elementary principles, into all these systems. They detine the ge- 
neral relations which exist between any one private individual 
and another, in a community; those between persons and property : 
those on which are founded the reciproéal obligations between any 
political community and the individuals of whom it is composed. 

The ¢hird division should comprehend all the laws of natural in- 

ercourse ;_ tracing them from their origin in the laws of nature; ex* 
plaining what rigorous utility and justice require them ‘to be ; and 
teaching in what manner the diplomatic, the military, and the com- 
mercial intercourse of ancient and modern times has expressed them. 
Such is the only plan of a course of lectures upon what is called 
the daw of nature and nations, that appears to us to be strictly regular 
and scientific. 

We could not read, without a smile, one passage, in which Mr. 
Mackintosh, speaking of the English constitution, affirms, that its 
true principles have never yet been explained with masterly skill; 
Says that neither a lawyer without philosophy, nor a philosopher 
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without much legal, practical, and historical knowledge, can be 
equal to the task of explaining them ; and promises todisplay the con- 
struction‘and operations of this constitution in a new light, with a tone 
of conscious self importance that seems to insinuate—“ I alone am 
the philosopher-lawyer, and the lawyer-philosopher, who is destined 
to accomplish this adventure, in which all others have hitherto been 
bafiled !”—Gentle vanity ! how sweet are thy allusions to the heart 
of man! Of the author, especially, thou art the favourite mistress, 
whether he caress thee in his chamber in secret, or, with dashing 
spirit, conduct thee about in public, in his curricle! 

In the general detail of his whole plan, Mr. M. often speaks of 
different parts of his promised course of lectures, with an uncer- 
tainty and looseness, which plainly imply the scheme not to have 
been properly digested, nor the lectures particularly sketched out 
at the time when this discourse was made public. 

Concerning Mr. M.’s reasons for the undertaking, we have little to 
observe, but that he might easily have found many more good ones, 
beside those which he has enumerated. 

His style abounds in affected and rhetorical expressions, from 
which energy and grace are excluded by mechanical elaborateness 
and empty pomp. The figures of metaphor and comparison, which he 
employs, are not sufficiently diversified, and are sometimes clumsy, 
awkward, or vulgar. He deals too much in streams and fountains. 
In the following short period, he has committed two striking blun- 
ders :—‘‘ They consecrated, as a homage to virtue, the most per- 
fect fruits of their genius.” <‘ Consecrated as a homage,” is ob- 
viously a Gallicism: But homage, in feodism, never consisted of 
any present or sacrifice, such as fruits; it was the act of the vassal 
kneeling before his lord, putting his hands in 4s, and declaring 
himself Ais liege-man. The metaphor here used, therefore, implies 
an historical falsehood. Here is a figure which reminds us of the 
cloquence of that pious treatise, The Taylor’s Craft Spiritualized, 
“ richly adorning truth from the wardrobe of genius.” —But, of this, 
enough. 

He is too fond of the tricks of alliteration. He is sometimes guilty 
of using expressions which are ungrammatical: Such are, “ It is too 
obvious to require observation—still more Aropriety—It is the contempla- 
tion, &c. that called forth—collective genius of the world—whoever 
was now, &c. would be—will, on more reflection, be found, &c.— 
attempt to exhibit this most complicated machine enabled to fhilose- 
hhize with better materials—larger and more detailed study of the law.” 
But, the instances of such incorrectness are, even in this short dis- 
course, too numerous to be here minutely specified ; nor, should 
we have at all noticed them, were it not that the facility of printing 
and publication appears to be rendering English composition in gene- 
ral, every day less careful of minute accuracy, and of delicate pro- 
priety; and that the negligences of a writer of genius and reputa- 
wow such as Mr. Mackintosh, are but too likely to be generally imi- 
tated, 
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It is then, in the whole, our opinion, that, in the definition and 
history of his subject—in the distribution of his plan—in the notions 
which he throws out, respecting some eminent writers whom he has 
occasion to name, andinthe general tenor of hisstyle, Mr, Mackintosh 
has unequivocally evinced himself to have read too little, and thought 
too crudely, on the subject of the law of nature and nations; to have 
proposed to deliver his lectures before he knew well what he was to 
deliver; and to have polished his discourse too little, between the 
hour of its first composition, and the time when it was sent to the 

ress. 
' But, though many more feathers should be plucked from the wing 
of such a genius; he will, yet, soar a fight greatly above other men, 
This discourse evinces the mind of its author to be richly endowed 
with that most valuable of all qualities—a discreet and perspicacious 
sagacity*in regard to the aflairs of real life, or sound common 
SENSE. 

He bestows his warmest praises on the wisdom of practice and 
experience. He breathes a spirit equally remote from the wild rage 
of innovation; and from that superstitious reverence for ancient 
things, which, merely because they are ancient, holds them to be 
inimitably excellent. He speaks of religion, morality, and the 
established forms of social order, not with the slavish respect of a 
man who values them simply because he is told that they ought to 
be valued, but with the far more estimable approbation of one who 
has compared them with the just standards of their excellence, and 
who prizes them because he knows their exact worth. He con- 
demns popular opinions, to which he had once professed a passionate 
attachment, without the affected extravagance of new converts— 
without the false shame of a man who, because he has been once 
wrong, thinks he should be always so—with the simple magnani- 
mity of a mind which feels that it has corrected its errors and en- 
larged its intelligence, and is too much pleased with this conscious- 
ness, to be greatly solicitous whether the world approve or disap- 
prove its change of sentiments. He displays no particular ama, 
or enthusiasm either of erudition or philosophy, or finical elegance 
of composition, or affected juridical refinements. There runs 
through ihe whole discourse, a rich infusion of that sound sense 
which is necessary to attemper every such composition to real use. 

e seems to have written it, recisely in that tone of intellect, in 
which, alone, can the young haees pursue his studies with emi- 
nent advantage. 

The spirit of genuine pHtLosorny, not that which is falsely 
so called, breathes in this discourse. Tracing those causes which 
have combined the European nations into that great political system 
which they now compose; apologizing for that accumulation of 
passages from the Greek and Roman classics, which fills the fa- 
mous juridical work of Grotius; explaining those changes in the 
state of policy, knowledge, and manners, which demand the com- 
position of a new system of the law of nature and nations; establishing 
law upon the grand obligation of aj! beings to contribute as much to 
their own preservation and improvement, and to the preneeton 
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and improvement of all other existences within their sphere of be- 
neficence, in the order of the respective excellences of those beings ; 
stating the only means by which it is improbable that a stable politi- 
cal constitution can be framed; and in various other instances 
which we cannot here enumerate, Mr. Mackintosh indisputably 
establishes his claim to the praise of very high philosophical in- 
vention and discernment. 

We can also discover, in this discourse, much of that not un- 
manly respect for authorities—that attention to facts—that regard to 
precedents—that discrimination of cases—that chastened spirit of 
speculation, which are eminently distinguishing qualities in the 
mind of the great lawyer. 

in his principles and illustrations, too, directly, or incidentally, 
he evinces himself to possess a mind richly furnished with a wide d- 
versity Of all the more elegant, the sublimer, and the more useful 
parts of moral knowledge. 

Clearness, precision, expressive energy, flowing ease, harmony 
of periods, a pure yet copious and varied phraseology, with all the 
better qualities of diction, distinguish the general tenor of his style. 
The whole composition is highly e/ogvent; and it must be owned to 
be in that particular strain of eloquence Which is, perhaps, the best 
adapted for the lecture :—raised above the tone of the philosophical 
essay, yet not in the high rhetorical style of the formal oration. 

if Mr. Mackintosh were not.ihorough]y master of the science of 
the law of nature and nations, at the time he composed this dis- 
course, he, at least, brought to the undertaking, a mind that was 
prepared to make itself rapidly master of the subject. His know- 
ledge is so extensive, and his genius so vigorous, that his lectures 
cannot but be highly interesting and valuable, although imperfect 
in regard to their express subject. It is probable, that in the course of 
composing, and once delivering these Jectures, he will be able to 
make himself more a master, than any one of his contemporaries, of 
the branch of juridical knowledge which he has undertaken to teach. 


R. H. 
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DEV INT T ¥. ; 
A Discourse, delivered by Thomas Paine, at the Society of the Theophilan- 
thropists, at Paris, 1798. fp. 20. 4d. Rickman. 
Atheism refuted ; in a Discourse to frrove the Existence of a God. fp. 19. 
6d. Johnson. 
OTWITHSTANDING the apparent dissimilarity of the titles 
of these hooks, we unite them in our Review, because, upon 
perusal, we discover, that they are only different editions of the 
same performance. In the latter work, indeed, the publisher has 
obliterated every expression which might induce a conjecture that 
Thomas Paine was the author of this discourse, or that it was pro- 
nounced 
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nounced in a Parisian assembly. The motives or propriety of his con- 
duct, we wish not to inv estigate. His most probable reason affords 
2 memorable example of the changes of popular opinion, since that 
name which formerly prefixed, even to absurdity, would have in- 

sured it an extensive circulation, would now consign a meritorious 
prod uction to disregard and contempt. 

The society of T the ophilanthropists, was instituted at Paris, in the 
vear 1796. ‘Disbelieving a divine revelation, the members avow 
themselves advocates for “the existence of God, and the immortality 
of man. Attracting attention by the singularity of their professions, 
sanctioned by the executive authorities, ar prosely ting alternately 
the Atheist and the Catholic, their numbers have considerably in- 
creased. not only in the metropolis, but throughout all the depart- 
rents of France. Their Manual, translated into the English lan- 
guage, indicates, thai although their moral precepts be excellent, 
their religious ceremonies are puerile and absurd ; and that, assisted 
by all the materials which Christianity has collected, they have con- 
pba he an edifice less attractive, stable, and sublime. 

It was in a congregation of these ‘ adorers of God and friends of 
men,’ that the author delivered a defence of the being of the supreme. 
From an ohservation of nature, he presumes the necessity of a first 
cause, and contends, that it must be some Being whose power is un- 
{ limited, and whose will is equal to his power. He censures the 
i supporiers of what he denominates ‘ imaginary systems of religion,’ 

and recommends the study of mathematics and astronomy, as the 

best means of acquiring theological knowledge. The address is 

remarkable neither for reasoning nor eloquence. His arguments 
' would be superfluous to a believer, to an infidel they will prove un- 
satisfactory. 

As Christians we conclude, with pleasure, by remarking, that he by 
whom we were derided as credulous dupes, for our acquiescence in 
sentiments we were unable to explain, does nol endeavour to vindicate 
his own favourite doctrine trom the obje ctions of oppone nts. He at- 
tempts not to reconcile the existence of a Being infinitel ly wise, power- 
ful, and benevolent, with the moral and natural evils whieh injure and 
destroy mankind, nor to remove the numerous difficulties which the 
enuity of an Atheist would collect. Thus, invariably, the sceptic 
ecomes a dogmatist; and erring man censures his brother for tia- 
versing that path which himself must ultimate ‘ly pursue. 







































































































































































POLITICS. 
Necessity of ani ncorfrorate Union between Great Britain and Ireland, proved 
from the Situarion of both Kingdoms ; vith a Sketch of "the Print iples on 








tahich it os: ht to be forined. ffs 132. Qs. 6d. We righ t. 1799. 








Of all the publications which have eg ‘rto appeared in support of 
this great salsa que sion, the pres is in »compx arably the best. 
The importance of the subject, and ah excellence of the pamphlet, 
will be our excuse for considering it at more th an usual length. 

Our author takes a view of the situation of Ireland previous to 
the recognition of her legislative independence in the year 1782. 
He gives a rapid sketch oi her history item that period io the pre- 
sent 
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sent time, and points out various circumstances in the situation of 
both countries, which have been the source of unavoidable jealousy 
and disagreement. . 

From the history of the countries, and from the test of expe- 
rience, the author thinks it necessary that some alteration should 
take place in the a which now regulates the kingdoms ; 
that unless some wholesome change is made, nothing, he says, can 
be expected but a renewal of the late dreadful conflict, the termina- 
tion of which must’be either “ a separation of the two countries, or 
an union between them.” 

Even supposing that Ireland should be able to effect a separation 
by means af her own strength, and even though she should receive 
assistance from France, and might escape the consequences of 
French alliances, still the author endeavours to prove that it is 
radically impossible for her to existas a separate and independent na- 
tion. ‘The limits we must prescribe to ourselves, prevent us from 
detailing our author’s reasoning upon this head; but it is fraught 
with the observation of a statesman, replete with historical and com- 
mercial knowledge, and is well worth the serious consideration of 
every true friend to both countries, but more especially the pa- 
triots of Ireland. 

Union is of two kinds—-Federal and Incorporate. 

The author discusses, with great acuteness, the objections to the 
two kinds of Federal Union, of which instances are aflorded by 
history. The one endeavours to preserve the independence of the 
coalesced governments so far as respects their internal concerns, but 
it creates some permanent power, with functions to consult and pre- 
vide for the good of the union, and some degree of authority to en- 
force its measures through every part of the empire. ‘The other, in 
like manner, preserves the respective governments of the combined 
states totally distinct and independent of each other, but acknow- 
ledges the principle, and sometimes stipulates the quota of mutual 
assistance. 

He illustrates his argument against the last mentioned species of 
Federal Union, by a very sublime reference to the case of Switzer- 
land, which we lament our limits will not permit us to insert, 

Having, in his opinion, proved the scheme of a Federal Union to 
be “ defective in theory, and unreducible to practice,” the author 
comes to the only remaining mode of settlement, namely, an Incor- 
porate Union between the kingdoms. 

After offering some very able admonition to, and animadversions 
upon, the Irish Bar, and the Dublin corporations who caine te rese- 
lutions against the measure, without condescending to consider its 
merits, the. author proceeds to state the advantages of an Incorpo- 
rate union of the legislatures of the two countries, and to obviate 
the objections which have been, or may be, urged against it. For 
these, also, we must refer our readers to the work itself. 

To remove the difficulties to an Union, which are to be encoun- 
tered in the arrangement, the author states the principles upon whick 
they may be overcome. This leads him to the consideration of the 
chief points of arrangement. It is unnecessary for ws to state what 
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these are, sceing the principles upon which the measure is intended 
to be formed, by the British cabinet, are now before the public in 
the resolutions which have been submitted to the British House of 
Coinmons as the basis of an incorporate Union between the king- 
i doms. In justice, however, to the author’s experienced foresight, 
4h which is the leading characteristic of a sound statesman, we must 
remark, that all his principles are recognised in these resolutions. 













Competency of the Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland to Incorporate 
their Legislatures; with some Remarks upon the Debate, in the Irish House 
of Commens upon the Address. By the Author of “ the Necessity of an 
Incorporate Union between Great Britain and Ireland.” ff» 44. Is. 
Wright. 1799. 


This pamphlet, like the former, evinces the same penetrating 
H judgment, and the same intimate acquaintance with the momentous 
F question it ventures to discuss. It is, however, less lofty in its struc- 
\ iure, less stately and dignified in its march, and does not abound so 
much with figurative and analogical illustration ; nor did the subject 
admit of it- It is a nice disquisition which must be resolved by its 
application to practical government, and can be stript of metaphy- 
sical perplexity and deceit, by a calm deduction of reasoning alone. 
This discussion would, probably, have made -part of the former 
pamphlet; but as our author observes, this difficulty which has been 
started upon the question of Union, “ could not have been well 
foreseen by any man, who had studied the principles of the British 
constitution as they are revealed in its practice.” 

‘ But the question of legislative supremacy is one which cannot 
be suffered to linger a moment in dispute. It concerns all climes 
and countries, and ages, and degrees of civilization. Its real point 
is, whether a steady government is to exist in the world, or whether 
mankind are to resign themselves to a wild, capricious, and uncon- 
trouled anarchy ?’ 

To the authority of Locke *, who is supposed, by those who 
have advanced the principle, to favour the doctrine, the author op- 
poses the authority of Grotius+, of Puffendorf{, of Lord Coke§, 
and of Mr. Justice Blackstone |j. 

But as authority ought not to have any weight if advanced in con- 
tradiction to reason, the author ventures upon the perils of this me- 
taphysical question, and discusses its merits. Conscious of his 
powers, and “ rejoicing in his strength,” he traces it through all its 
windings and turnings, shews it in all its bearings, and pursues it 
into all its recesses, till he leaves it naked, bare, and shivering 
before him. 

He states the question to be, ‘* Wiether the legislatures of both countries 
have each, for its own nation, powers (under the contract supposed to exist ben 
tween them and their feople) to assent to an incorporate Union.” 

He attacks the generally received opinion that the powers of go- 
vernment are conferred by delegation from the people, and endea- 
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yours to shew that “ the innumerable forms which it takes are in- 
debted for existence to usurpation, to time, to a singular current of 
events, and, perhaps, to every thing, and any thing but the delibe- 
rate choice of the people, whom they rule.” 

But even supposing this position erroneous, if the people have 
the exclusive right to alter the frame of the legislature, it must arise 
out of that unwritten compact which exists by necessary implication 
between the governors and the governed. We must, therefore, 
“as in all quasi-contracts, look to the object of the agreement, in 
order‘to discover its terms. Now the admitted object of all legis- 
lative agreement, is the good of the community, whatever means 
are essential to attain this end, the people must be supposed to have 
granted, and the legislature to have assumed.” 

The author, therefore, states the true question to be, « Whether 
it be for the good of the community that its members should collec- 
tively retain this power, or should delegate it to the legislature ?” 

He attempts, also, to shew, that they are incapable of exercising 
or retaming this power, excepting to their own ruin. 

But aware that it may be said, that the people may delegate this 
power toa select body, as they have done that of originating the 
law, the author points out, briefly, the mischiefs which he conceives 
would arise from such delegation, whether the delegates were per- 
manent or elective at discretionary periods. 

As the wisest of human institutions is little more than a cautious 
balance of evils, the author contrasts the mischiefs which might 
arise from entrusting this power to the legislature itself, with such as 
must spring up from suffering it to reside with the arithmetical ma- 
jority of society. 

The worst that can happen in the former case is, that the legis- 
lature may tyrannically oppress the people. “If they should thus 
forget their duty, the awful means of resistance, which ultimately 
rest with the nation, have not been taken from their hands.” 

That the power to alter the legislature has been reposed in our 
parliament by the constitution, he attempts to prove by the important 
changes which have been made in every branch and department of 
government. Of the Crown, the descent of which, anciently re- 
gulated by hereditary succession, was altered and limited by the 
sovereign power of parliament, in the case of Edward IV. of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. of Elizabeth, of William and Mary, 
and of Queen Anne—of the House of Lords, which became a se- 
parate House by accident*, who have lost the right of altering 
money bills, and have been deprived of many judicial privileges, 
while they have assumed others in their room—Of the Commons 
House of Parliament, whose. whole history has been one incessant 
change, by legislative wisdom: But, above all, “ if there ever was 
an instance, which from frequent occurrence, has become too au- 
thoritative for speculation, we should cite, by way of pre-eminence, 
this very example of Union:” It occurred in the instance of 





. The Lords and Commons sat in the same chamber so late as 
the reign of Edward I. See 2 Institut. p. 274. 
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Cumberland, of Berwick upon Tweed, of Chester, of Calais *, of 
Wales, and even of Ireland itself for a limited season, Lastly, 
“< the case of Scotland, which is a counter-type, in every particular, 
of that which is now proposed, is paramount to all controversy.” 

« With such various undisputed examples, in which the right has 
been acted upon, lying, as it were, afloat upon the surface of our 
history,’ our author asks, * how could any lawyer pledge himself’ to 
a solemn denial of its existence?’ This leads him to make some re- 
marks upon the debate in the Irish House of Commons, upon the mo- 
tion for the address; and he preduces many extracts from that de- 
bate to enforce the necessity of an Union. 


The Retrospect ; or, a Collection of Tracts ; publi. hed at various Periods of 
the War. Including some Reflections on the Influence of Mr. Locke's 
Theories of Government, in [1 0iucing ion of Anarchy and 
Oppression, which has assincd the acobinism. With a general 
Preface. Dedigated to His Mot Christian Moajesty, Louis XII. 
King of France, Navarie. &c. By dota Bowles, Esq. p fo 387. 82. 
6s. Boards. Legman. Vi 
Of the numerous champtons for order and government, when 

either principle, or the hopes of remuneration, have brought forward, 
since the epoch of the French revolution, Mr. B. has been one of 
the most sxccessful. He has engaged w arly in the cause, and, we 
apprehend, has no reason to complain that his labours have been 
neglected. The author's political sentiments may be gathered from 
the following quotation: 

* Allour speculations respecting the internal affairs of France, 
lead only to this conclusion—that it ts impossible to form any rational! 
conjecture, or to build any well-founded dependence on a matter so 
extremely fluctuating, unsettled, and precarious. 

‘Whatoccurs to day affords no clue whereby to judge of to-morrow. 
There are no data fiom which to argue, no ‘fixed or settled princt- 
ples, whence to depart. While France is revolutionary, she will 
defy ail future, as she has bailed all past conjecture. “The pretended 
anoderation of the day is but one of the Adases of a revolution, 
which threatens, in its progress, to derange every thing within the 
scope of its influence, and to make all orderly and civilized states 
“start irom their spheres,” and rush into the immense void of anarchy 
and chaos. What appearances that revolution will next exhibit, it 
is as difficult to surmise, as it was to foretel the past or the present. 
[ven those persons who, for the time being, appear at the head of 
affairs, have vo influcnce over the causes which tend to keep lrance 
in constant agitation and fluctuation. ‘They are, indeed, the fore- 
most in this scene of confusion and uproar, but the rushing torrent is 
behind them; and while they scem to drive, they are themselves 
driven. They cannot recede, but must go on, cost what it may, 
in their career of violence and iniquity. ‘They have no power over 
the whirl-wind, on which they seem to ride, and which they have 





+ This town sent represeutatives to Parliament in the time of 
Henry VIII. 
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contributed to raise. They are themselves the sport of the boister- 
ous elements, which they have excited, in conjunction with many 
others, who have been successively demolished by the fury of the 
storm; and it is more than probable, that the next blast will hurry 
them, in an instant, from the slippery and baseless elevation, into 
the gulph with their predecessors.’ 


The Fail of Underwald: by an Eye-witness. Translated from the German. 
ff. 20. Gd. Wright. 1798. 


A violent philippic against France, for her interference with 
Switzerland. It professes to describe the causes, progress, and 
consequences of the triumphs of that republic over the two little 
mountain cantons of Switzerland and Underwald. — It is obviously 
a party production, and is one of those numerous publications which 
gratify the virulence of one faction, and excite the indignation of 
another; but which the future historian will not consult, or con- 
sulting, will disregard. 


Proposals for paying off the whole of the present National Debt, and for re- 
ducing Taxes immediately. By Henry Merttins Bird, Esq. pp. 76. 
2s. Rivingtous. 1799. 


As the valetudinarian who has long but unsuccessfully tried every 
medicine which anxious friends could prescribe, to alleviate his yet 
increasing pain, would purchase, with eagerness, a remedy which 


he was informed would, for ever, destroy his disease ; so a_publica- 
tion, which professes to suggest a method by which the national 
debt may be entirely discharged, and taxes immediately reduced, 
cannot fail, at the present period, to excite extensive curiosity. 

The author appears extremely inimical to the additional inunda- 
tion of the conquests and principles of France. England he con- 
eeives to be the only barrier by which that destructive torrent can 
be restrained. The overthrow of our credit by the accumulation of 
our national debt, he apprehends, will prove, like the worm which 
perforates the dams of Holland, and destroys their utility. To pre- 
vent these consequences, is his object in the present work. 

He introduces his observations by stating the amount of our na- 
tional funded debt, which he calculates to be in stock, 450,843,237]. 
13s. LId. then worth about 277,526,159]. 6s. sterling. He pro- 
ceeds to indicate the evils which result from the magnitude of the 
sums necessary to defray the interest of this money, which, by in- 
creasing the value of every article of consumption, must enhance 
the prices of our manulactures, deprive us of our foreign carrying 
trade, induce our artizans to emigrate to other countries, and thus 
diminish the value of land, and even render the stock-holder in- 
secure. From the recent attempts to raise the supplies within the 
year, he infers that similar sentiments and apprehensions are en- 
tertained by our most eminent financiers. Having pointed out the 
ipeflicacy of those measures, he next enumerates the resources of the 
nation; which he represents to be immense. Landed property he 
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estimates at 1,250,000,000l. personal property at 1,466,000,000!, 
antounting together to 2,700,000,0001. Ci our funded debt, he 
supposes 95,000,000]. worth 57,000,000]. sterling, to beiong to 
foreigners; which being deducted tiom the total amount, he com- 
putes that, if every individual would surrender one siulling and 
eight-pence in the pound, or a twelfth part of his rea! and personal 
property, a sum would be raised, not only sufficient to discharge that 
part of the debt owing among ourselves, but also adequate to de- 
tray the future charges of the war, and to redeem from the national 
creditors their floating or unfunded demands. A reduction of an- 
nual taxes, to the amount of 10,000,0001. might, he suggests, im- 
mediately attend the adoption of this expedient. The remaining 
pages are devoted to replies to objections, and the communication 
of the arrangements necessary to realize and effectuate his plan. 

In many observations of Mr. B. we Ctoincide. That a limited 
national debt, is beneficial to a country, is a position which it is 
impossible to refute. But that, unless the national commerce, or 
capital, increases in an equal ratio with the augmentation of the 
debt, bankruptcy and ruin must ensue, is a statement equally 
obvious, unanswerable, and important. Whether our resources 
become numerous in proportion to our expenditure, and whether 
the plan recommended by Mr. B. be expedient or practicable, we 
presume not to decide. As reviewers, we have only additionally 
to remark, that in this performance the arrangement is perspicuous, 
and the composition unexceptionable. 


An Examination into the Origia of the Discontents in Ireland, with Re- 
marks on the Writings and Interference, ex officio, of Arthur Young, Esq. 
being a faithful Narrative of the particular Sufferings of the Roman 
Catholic Peasantry, from the Payment of Tythes, the Payment and E:x- 
actions of surflice Fees, Sc. shewing, by a very easy Method, a Plan for 
the Tranguillization of that Kingdom. By William Bingley, Fourteen 
Years a resident in Ireland. ‘to. ff- 48. 1799. 


We concur in the introductory remark of the writer of this in- 
quiry, that “ from a slight perusal of his narrative, it will a/fear 
very apparent, that he has been but little accustomed to literary 
composition and arrangement.” Some of the facts which it com- 
municates are, however, interesting and important. A considef- 
able majority of the Irish peasantry are catholics. Every religious 

eremony is, therefore, performed by priests of a similar persuasion, 
who, unassisted by any national allowance, ‘depend for subsistence 
solely on the contributions of their followers. The accommodations 
and provisions of our poorest cottagers, appea luxurious, when 
compared to those of the cabbineers of Ireland. Yet the protestant 
clergy claim trom these indigent parishioners the same tithes and 
surplice fees, to which they would be entitled, if the duties were 
pertormed by themselves. Their demands are exorbitant, and pay- 
ment is generally obtained by means most arbitrary and oppressive. 
Ht is from these measures only that Mr. Bingley supposcs all the 
recent 
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recent disturbances to originate. In this conclusion we do not in- 
tirely acquiesce ; but, we know that these are the subjects on 
which the apostles of revolutionary sentiment have delighted to 
expatiate, joni invariably with efiect. The declarations of M‘Nevin 
and Emmett corroborate thisremark. It derives a_sanction from the 
recent observation of Sir Join Parnell, that a provision ought to be 
made for the catholic clergy, and that modifications of the tithe 
laws should be immediately introduced ; and our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer confirms its accuracy, by intimating an intention to 
bestow these blessings, if his project for an union should succeed, 


n Address to the Peofle, on the frresent relative Situations of E. ngland and 
gies ang 
i vance; with Refiections on the Genius of De mocracy, and wn Pariia- 
? 2 re ? : 
2 : ts ee 
mentary Reform. By Robert Fellaaves, A. B. Oxon. fp. 57. Rivinetous. 
1799. 


This small tract contains much constitutional information, which 
at the present crisis, we could wish to find universally diffused, 


Rights of Discussion ; or, A Vindication of Dissenters of every Denomination ; 
with A Review of the Controversy, occasioned by a late Pastoral Charge of 
the Bishop of Salisbury. To which is added, Hinis Sor Pastoral Char ges 
By a Friend to civil and religious Liberty. 800. fife 150. Price ¢ 


2s. 6d. Rickman. 1799. 


To those who have considered the controversy respecting the pro- 
priety of the late Pastoral Charge of the Bishop of Salisbury, this 
performance, which animadverts upon all the publicati ons that ap- 
pear to have sprung up, with gourd-like celerity, in its censure or 
vindication, will prove ente taining and acceptable. And the Hints 
for Pastoral Charge ‘sy which contain remarks on the condition of the 
inferior clergy, ty the s, the existing discouregements to matrimony, 
duelling, trifling “with the name of God, the depravity of modern 
manners, public schools, universities, and on inattentive conduct in 
places appropriated to the worship of the Supreme, not only deserve 
episcopalian attention, but merit the scrious regard of every member 
ol the community . 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, &c. 


Memoirs of Edward Marcus De shard. By James Bannantine, his Sec: — 
when King’s Superintendant a Honduras. Svo. 1s. Ridgway. 1 


“ 
rb. 


It is without the knowledge of Colonel Despard, that Mr. Ban- 
nantine has very commendably stepped forth, to state the public 
services which the colonel has performed in his professional capa- 
city. We have no doubt of the correctness of this slight sketch; 
but if Colonel Despard has been considered as a proper object for 
evap in Cold Bath Fields, weare persuaded, it is for some circum 


ances and connections, which do not appears in the famphlet before us. 
This 
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This sketch of his life contains very little information; nor, do we 
think, iad the writer was enabled to become his biographer, if he 
ly knows no more, or con ceals what he knows. 


Writen during shor, idence in Spain and Portugal. By 


Langman and Rees. 


The tour that is detailed in these letters is recent, and of course 
the pares may expect to. be presented with things as they are. The 
date of the first letter in this collection, is “ Coruna*, December 
is, 479 

We opened this volume with some confidence-in the assurance of 
the author, that he had related merely what he had seen; and that 
of the anecdotes with which it abounds, there are none of which 
he himself doubts the authenticity. “ There are (says he) no dis- 
quisitions on commerce and politicks; I have given facts, and the 
reader’ may comment for himself. The book is written with scru- 
pulous veracity; [have never in the slightest instance enlivened the 
narrative by deviating from plain truth.” 

In the variety of amusement which Mr. Southey has served up 
in this melange, the mind is at a loss on which page mostly to dwe ll. 
Relying on our author’s assurances, we must think him either avery 
fortunate or a very inquis itive traveller; be must either have been 
unusually lucky in meeting, fortuitously, with adventure and infor- 
mation, or have spent many a weary hour in the research; for not a 
pave occurs, that does not either amuse us by its humour, or in- 
iruct us by a just train of thoughts happily expressed. 

Manners “nd customs, public buildings, plaecs of amusement, 
the state of the sciences and arts, (with an evident predilection to 
that of poetry), occasionally furnish subjects of comment to our 
author, who possesses (and exercises where it is suitable) a peculiar 
kind of humour, admirably calc ule ited to remove the glare by which 
readers in general suffer ihemse!] Ives to be dazzled, when viewing 

s of state and sple ndour > andc qually adapte id to give a polish 
sssens the disgust which we sometimes fecl at the levities and 
’ the ‘alee 
veral charming poctic skete ~~ are scattered through different 
parts of the volume, some original, and some translated. Of these 
we shall only say, that the ‘y are not likely to detract from the fame 
of the autbor of “ Joan of Arc.” 
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Pie Fashionable Cyprian: in a Series of Elegant and Interesting Letters, 
qwith Correlative Anecdotes of the most Distinguished Characters in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Part II. Bull. 1799. 


In our vocation we are often obliged to wade through volumes of 
dullness and stupidity, in search of something to commend, for st 
is our maxim, that the excellence of a critic consists rather in point- 
ing out the beauties than the defects of a work. On that principle we 
regulated our judgment in the perusal of this little volume, which, 
though not written with the case and elegance that should charac- 
terize epistolary correspondence, relates many whimsical and repre- 
hensible anecdotes of various existing characters, by the publication 
of which, we trust, if they be given to good counsel, they will 
iake shame to themselves and reform. 

ASTRONOMY. 

An Epitome of Astronomy, with the new Discoveries, including the Eidoxrae 
nion, or Transparent Orrery, (invented by A. Walker), as lectured on by 
his Son, W. Walker. 12mo. fit» +4. Robson. 1798. 

Inest sua gratia farvis. This author’s Transparent Orrery, like 
the Eidophysicon, Holophystcon, and Panorama, exhibits to the eye, 
in miniature, objects too vast for the imagination.“ This elaborate 
machine is twenty-four fect in diameter ; it stands vertical before 
the spectators, and its globes are so large, that they are distinctly 
seen, la the most distant part of a theatre. Every planet and satel- 
lite seems suspended in space, without any support, performing its 
annual and diurnal revolutions, without any apparent cause. It is 
certainly the nearest approach to the magnificent simplicity of na- 
ture, and to its just proportions, as to magnitude and motion, of 
any orrery yet made; and, besides being a most brilliant and beau- 
titul spectacle, conveys to the mind the most sublime instruction: 
rendering astronomical truths so plain and intelligible, that even 
those, who have not so much as thought upon the subject, may ac- 
tuire clear ideas of the laws, motions, appearances, eclipses, transits, 
influences, &c. of the planetary system.” 

The exhibition presents four scenes : 

1. The sun and earth, with the zodaical constellations. 2. Sun, 
earth, and moon; phases and eclipses. 3. Theory of tides illustrated. 
4. The solar system. 

We extract the author’s concise account of the Georgian Planet, 
(so called by Dr. Herschell, its ingenious and indefatigable disco- 
verer) which makes the seventh in the order of the system. The 
other planets have been known, as such, to the highest antiquity; 
but, from its extreme smallness, this has escaped ascertainment, tlt 
the year 1781, although it had been recognised, as a very minute 
star, by several astronomers. It is near twice Saturn’s. distance 
from the sun, and will be near eighty-two years and six months, ix 
going round him;" is of a pale colour, and much larger in its tele- 
scopic appearance than the fixed stars, being 100 times as large - 
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the earth, or 37,230 miles diameter, and, on a clear evening, is 
visible to the naked eye. The Doctor has discovered six satellites 
to this planet, some of which are said to move retrograde. As fa- 
miliarity is the principal design of this treatise and lecture, it may 
be useful to exhibit the distances of the planets from the sun, in the 
most consise form; and in numbers they will stand thus:—if the 
distance of Mercury from the Sun be 4, Venus will be 7.; Earth 10, 
Mars 15, Jupiter 52, Saturn 95, Georgium Sidus 190; or, if a 
body projected from the sun should continue to fly at the rate of 480 
miles in an hour (which is about the swiftness of a cannon ball,) it 
could reach the orbit of Mercury in about 9 years, Venus in 16, the 
earth in 23, Mars in 34, Jupiter in 118, Saturn in 216, and the 
Georgium Sidus in 432.” 

Subjoined is a dissertation on the probable cause of the deluge. 
That awful catastrophe, it is modestly conjectured, was the effect of 
acomet, approaching our terraqucous globe, which in co-operation 
with the pressure of the moon, raised the sea above its level, and pro- 
duced a total inundation. This supposition, in the Author’s judge- 
ment, in no wise militates against the scriptural doctrine of that 
event; it being as easy, and as consistent, for the Almighty to render 
justice by a secondary cause, as by an intmediate interposition. The 
sacred historian observes, that not only were the windows of heaven 
opened, but the fountains of the great deep broken up. Of this 
latter cause, the hypothesis, here assumed, seems to be a natural 
explication. 

Of late the press teemed with a superfetation of Lilliputian pro 
ductions, replete with the principles of atheism, rebellion, and 
anarchy: Equal to the skill with which the poison was mixed, were 
the address, zeal and liberality: with which it was diffused. Sudden 
and extensive were its baneful operations. In the mean time the 
benevolent guardians of virtue and order, addressing themselves to 
the common sense and reason of mankind, provided salutary anti- 
dotes for counteracting the deadly mischief, by disseminating, in 
concise and seemingly artless compositions, the maxims of virtue 
and wisdoin. 

In an age which virtually explodes the doctrines of supreme in- 

eiligence, creation and providence, deifies nature, and derives the 

operations of life, intellect and design, from vibration, attraction and 
repulsion, obvious is the utility of exemplifying the certainty of final 
causes, in short, plain, popular descriptions, such as the present 
familiar treatise ; and of representing to untutored minds the laws 
ot celestial motions by the exquisite machinery of the Transparent 
Orrery 

Mr. Walker mezits respect and encouragement, asa veteran of 
approved experience, in converting, into a pleasing amusement, 
the scientifical mysteries of natural philosophy and astronomy. 


NOVELS, 
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NOVELS. 


Henry; or the Foundling. To which are added, the Prejudiced Parent; oy 
the Virtuous Daughter. Tales calculated to improve the Mind and Morals 
of Youth. By Mrs. Pilkington. Small \2mo. 1s. Vernor and Hood. 1799. 


In these captivating stories, our fair author displays her characters 
istic simplicity and tenderness with great effect. Her subjects af- 
ford her the striking contrasts of the best and worst passions in our 
nature, and she loses no opportunity of delineating both kinds in 
their true colours. 


The Spirit of the Elbe. A Romance, in 3 vols. 12mo. 9s. Longman 
and Rees. 1799. 


The writer of this Romance, is one of the numerous offspring of 
the German school; and, probably, as yet in his infancy. He is 
not deficient in imagination, and there are some readers who 
will be interested in the story he has invented, or rather combined, 
from having himself read stories of the same kind. In point of 
literary composition, the work is destitute of every grace; and, in 
respect of character, discovers little art. Count Blackenberg is a de- 
mon, without a shade of softening hue ; he now throws one prince 
out of the castle window into the Elbe—now pushes another into it 
who had come to his relief, and is afterwads much surprised at the 
appearance of his ghost! He now would assassinate another, by pis- 
tol, and now by poison, but the pistol is as innocent as the potion 3 
he confines a lovely virgin in a cell, deep under ground, and 
he believes he has murdered his lady; his companion-piece is 
a duchess, who at length poisons him; and, in this ingenious man- 
ner, the author shews great fertility in the invention of events, 
which, it is possible some may relish, as examples of the terrific; for 
ourselves, we confess, we have not turned over his pages without 
some interest ; we have smiled, in the midst of his terrors, and have 
seen his ghost, without being harrowed at the apparition ; indeed, 
his ghost is one of the pleasantest we have met for some time, as he 
generally plays very prettily on the fute. 

The sombrous matter of this romance is, at times, at singular va- 
riance with the manner. Rosamond, in listening to the tale of 
Leopoldina, perceives that she faints away at her own pathetic stor 
—this offends one, just as when a person laughs at hisownjest. It 
is not fair; and the swooning and the laugh should be left to the 
feelings of the auditor. However, when Leopoldina faints, what 
does Rosamond? Her feelings and her action are thus described— 
“ With a bleeding heart, she offered her— (what?) @ glass of water!!! 
Another affecting situation occurs, when Theodore, returning in dis- 
guise to the castle, of which Blackenberg has deprived him, is 
seated at table, and his eyes rest on the portrait of his mother ; 
the author thus proceeds :—* His sight, as it fell on every thing 
around, produced the same disturbed emotions; all seemed to . 
astonish, and to press upon his memory. To conceal the anxious 
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variation of his countenance, &c. he crossed hts knife and fork, and lean« 
ing on his elbow, shadowed his eyes with his hand. The Viscomtesse 
observed him, and exclaimed, Theodore, I am sure you are very ill; 
perhaps the fire beng at your back, renders you faint!!! This glass of water 
this knife and fork, and this fire at the back of the hero, are all very 
natural incidents; but the author has yet to learn, that in works of 
taste, we are to exhibit, LA BELLE NATURE; not nature in her 
every day operations. 


The False Friend: A Domestic stny. By Mary Robinson, Author of 
Poems—Walsingham ; Angelina; Hubert de Sevrac, Fe. Fe. 4 vols. 
12mo. Longman and Rees. 1799. 


This is a novel of considerable interest; but though it excites the 
attention of the reader, it terminates without affording him any 
satisfactory gratification. The principal character in the history is 
Treville, a monster in human shape; and the main interest arises 
from his plots and counter-plots, to eflect the ruin of the unfortu- 
nate Gertrude. The contemplation, however, of all these unnatural, 
and, indeed, improbable occurrences, agitates the mind with emo- 
tions of disgust and horror; and the catastrophe does not contribute 
to dissipate those sensations. 

The general cast of the novel is sombre in the extreme, though. 
in many places, it is enlivened by the introduction of personages of 
amore amusing description, aud by incidenis that bid defiance to 
critical gravity. : 

The main history is tediously suspended by a variety ef epi- 
sodes, all ot which are not weil conceived. 

If, however, this production be inferior to Walsingham, and 
other elegant works of this fair author, it is written with uncom- 
mon elegance, and will add considerable to Mrs. Robinson’s re- 
putation. 

POETRY. 
Lhe Lord of the Nile; an E. eey. By I. Del i, D. D. Ato. Rivingtons, 1799. 

Dr. Delap seems to be a better patriot than poet. The following 
stanzas will give the reader some notion of what the French term 
Tours & Exjression— 

—————“ on the air 
Searce had despoudency’s sad murmurs broke, 
When Albion’s genius fiom his hevering car, 
Shoke Netson!’ 
Weil, and what followed ? 


‘in deep accents NeLson spoke f 


7 . , 7 " ’ , 
Elegies and otter stall Poems. By Matilda Betham. 12mo. if: 198. 
3s. Ge. Longman. 17938. 


his volume of poems is the production of a young lady who 
appears correctly to appreciate her own performance ; for she in- 
forms us that she has been content to wander at the base of Parnassus, 
and 
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and there to pluck a few wild roses, without attempting to climb 
the elevated steeps, to obtain singular and unequalled plants. Al- 
though we perceive no flowers distinguished by peculiar and unusual 
charms, she has certainly formed a garland so replete with pleasing 
beauties, that he must be most fastidious who can discover nothing 
to admire. 


Ode to Lord Nelson on his Conquest in Egypt. By Harmodius. Ato. 15. 
Egerton. 1798. 


In this tribute to the naval hero of the day, there is, perhaps, 
more elegiac tenderness. than lyric fire. It breathes, however, a 
spirit of true poetry, and is at once perspicuous and impressive. 
The victory is hailed, at the same time, not’so much in triumphant, 
asin pathetic strains. The slain are bewailed in language, per- 
haps, not sufficiently complimentary to the advantages acquired by 
the bravery of the living. And the ardent desire for peace, here so 
emphatically and beautifully expressed, may not be construed as 
very respectful to those who have it in their power to make that use 
of our conquest. 


The Love of Gain; a Poem: imitated from the Thirteenth Satire of Juvenal. 
By M. G. Lewis, Esq. M.P. Author of “ The Monk,” « Castle Shec- 
tre.” 4to. 3s. 6d. Bell. 1799. 


The satiric declaimer of the reign of Nero, is distinguished by 
his emphatic, hyperbolical, and monotonous manner, while his dic- 
tion is stately, fervid, and rhetorical. The aweful gloom, cloud- 
ing his compositions, gives a sublimity to the misanthropy he cannot 
conceal; but he rather irritates the vicious, than allures the peni- 
tent. How different from the playful, the urbane, and ingenious 
satires of Horace! Juvenal is, however, characterized by such a 
majesty of style, that some of our writers have been tempted 
to catch a retlexion of his grandeur; but of these attempts, we re- 
member none, but the cclebrated imitations of Johnson, which 
have not exhibited the danger of this enterprise, and have lost the 
ethical grandeur of their master, ina feeble paraphrase, which had 
nothing of the manner of Juvenal but the monotony of eternal ac- 
cusation, 

After the death of Johnson, Mr. Murphy ventured to give a sa+ 
tire of Juvenal; but the philosophic dignity, and the condensed 
lines of the Roman and the English declaimer, were no more to be 
perceived—the book was closed! the lyre was broken! Vain will 
be every future essav of this kind, unless it proceeds from a sublime, 
a philosophic, and an original genius, such an one as Churchill, 
who, with more attention to correction, had proved, in no respect, 
inferior to Juvenal, since he has entire passages composed with 
equal grandeur, and, at times, with peculiar vigour. 

Of the present imitation, by Mr. Lewis, we can give no happy 
account. That writer has distinguished himself by several admired 
poems, composed in the purer strains of poetry. Imagination, and 
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all its graces, are his own; and possessing, as he does, the full en- 
joyment of the most amiable and the highest of the muses, he merits 
the severest censure for addressing himself to the didactic and ethical 
sister, who, certainly, we venture to predict, from this and another 
specimen, will never repay his attentions with more than common 
civility. A tedious mediocrity pervades the present performance ; 
and nothing but the name of the author could induce us to imagine 
the work to be his property. It is mortifying, indeed, to see a man 
of genius so imprudenily mistake his talent: and we earnestly solicit 
the writer to return and to take his abcde in the airy fields of fiction; 
truth—the matron truth, will not accept him for a votary. 

In one passage, and in one passage only, we discover the fancy 
and the taste of Mr. Lewis, where he describes the racking pains 
and the terrifying visions of conscience. It is at the close; and, 
although not at ali consonant to the grave dignity of satire, it has in 
no common degree of animation and warmth of diction. It re- 
minds us of the tent scene in Richard IJ]. and of another in the 
Castle Spectre. 


Idyls, or Pastoral Poems; to whichis annexed, a Letter to M. Fuesslin, om 
Landscape Painting. Translated from the German of Solomon Gesner, 
Author of the Death of Abel. 1s. Arch. 


These elegant and interesting pastorals every where win upon 
the reader’s affection, by strains of the most charming simplicity. 
Here the best lessons of all the virtues nearest the heart, are taught 
in a language which happily awakens, improves, and gratifies all 
our sensibilities: Then, indeed, are the finest talents properly oc- 
cupied, when thus subservient to our knowledge of nature; when 
exerted to bring us nearer to that paternal bosom in which she em- 
braces all her offspring ; and to introduce us into her temple, where 
we may enquire into her mysteries, and imbibe that hallowed fervour 
of devotion which all her works are so happily calculated to in- 
spire. 


Patient Griselda; a Tale; from the Italian of Boccacio. By Miss Sotheby, 
Ato. ft f. 33, 25.6d. Lougman. 1798. 


Who has not heard the oft repeated narrative of the patience of 
Griselda? Since 
* To her, the Gallic bard his harp has strung, 
Her praise has flow’d from polished Boccace’s tongue, 
And Britain’s Isle has wept Griselda’s wrong, 
By Chaucer chronicled in ancient song. p. 33. 
This tale, which recites the sufferings and submission of a rustic 
female, when elevated to be the wife of prince Gualterio, and whose 
resignation and humble acquiescence finally overcame the suspicions 
of her inhuman Lord, is reintroduced to the English reader in an 
elegant and very pleasing garb. Whetherthis poem may render the 
Passive obedience of this ancient female, fashionable among moderna 
beauties 
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beauties, we do not venture to pronounce. Should it operate such 
effects, many unfortunate Bexedicts will bless the hour of its appear- 
ance, and the circulation will be speedily extensive. Otherwise we 
regret that the considerable talents of the writer for easy correct 
versification have not been more eligibly devoted. For this pro- 
duction is not very interesting—the incidents are unnatural, and the 
duty recommended is suspicious. Domestic as well as civil subordi- 
nation is indubitably necessary. Affection, prudence and virtue 
must dictate the propriety of mutual forbearance and feminine sub- 
mission. But the volume which relates, that any being can bear 
with cheerfulness injuries aggravated by insult—and applauds the 
mother—who, compliant to the caprices of an husband, would permit 
her infant to be torn from her embrace, and delivered to ruffian 
murderers, evinces an ignorance of the human heart, and inculcates 
principles which the moralist must disapprove. 


Syduey: A Menody ; occasioned by the loss of the Viceroy Packct, on her passage 
from Liverpool to Dublin, in the Month of December 1799. 4:0. [f- 21. 
Rickman. 1799. 


Real grief is not loquacious. It seeks the embowering shade, and 
loves the unfrequented haunts of solitude. The man, whose mind 
is filled with anguish, cannot listen, without impatience, even to 
well-meant consolation, and never garrulously dilates upon the loss 
he has sustained, or the sufferings he endures. Elegiac stanzas, 
and the lamenting monody, therefore, immediately offend the lover 
of nature; and to render them pleasing, art must exert all her 
magic power. Many writers have made the experiment: few have 
succeeded. Their merit is proportionate to their difficulties. 
Among the triumphant competitors, we cannot include the writer of 
the present poem. 

The introduction informs us, that it was composed, on the au- 
thority of some paragraphs in the daily papers, announcing the loss 
of the Viceroy packet, and communicating the death of several 
passengers. and particularly of two young gentlemen ; but whether 
these lugubrious strains proceed from real or fictitious grief, we are 
unable to ascertain. The title “ Sydney” is assumed, in imitation 
of the Lycidas of Milton, whose superiority our author admits, but 
with whom he seems solicitous to be compared. Arrangement is 
totally neglected—the expressions of preceding writers are fre- 
quently incorporated without acknowledgement ; and we observe 
the perpetual recurrence of those verbal inversions adopted in the 
Greek and Latin languages, but which the best English authorities 
reprehend. Merit is, notwithstanding, occasionally observable. 


The Niliad ; an Epic Poem; written in Honour of the glorious Victory on the 
Ist of August, “1798. Dedicated to the Right Honourable Earl Spencer. 
By W. Hildieth. Ato. fh. 36. 2s. Hooklam. 1799. 

The literary assassin—the being who, from hatred or caprice, 
would blast the expectations of emolument or fame entertained by 
an author, merits censure more severe than language can express. 


But 
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all its graces, are his own; and possessing, as he does, the full en- 
joyment of the most amiable and the highest of the muses, he merits 
the severest,censure for addressing himself to the didactic and ethical 
sister, who, certainly, we venture to predict, from this and another 
specimen, will never repay his attentions with more than common 
civility. A tedious mediocrity pervades the present performance ; 
and nothing but the name of the author could induce us to imagine 
the work to be his property. It is mortifying, indeed, to see a man 
of genius so imprudenily mistake his talent: and we earnestly solicit 
the writer to return and to take his abode in the airy fields of fiction; 
truth—the matron truth, will not accept him for a votary. 

In one passage, and in one passage only, we discover the fancy 
and the taste of Mr. Lewis, where he describes the racking pains 
and the terrifying visions of conscience. It is at the close; and, 
although not at ali consonant to the grave dignity of satire, it has in 
no common degree of animation and warmth of diction. It re- 
minds us of the tent scene in Richard IJ]. and of another in the 
Castle Spectre. 


Idyls, or Pastoral Poems; to which ts annexed, a Letter to M. Fuesslia, om 
Landscape Painting. Translated from the German of Solomon Gesner, 
Author of the Death of Abel. 1s. Arch. 


These elegant and interesting pastorals every where win upon 
the reader’s affection, by strains of the most charming simplicity. 
Here the best lessons of all the virtues nearest the heart, are taught 
in a language which happily awakens, improves, and gratifies all 
our sensibilities: Then, indeed, are the finest talents properly oc- 
cupied, when thus subservient to our knowledge of nature; when 
exerted to bring us nearer to that paternal bosom in which she em- 
braces all her offspring ; and to introduce us into her temple, where 
we may enquire into her mysteries, and imbibe that hallowed fervour 
of devotion which all her works are so happily calculated to in- 
spire. 


Patient Griselda; a Tale; fromthe Italian of Boccacio. By Miss Sotheby, 
Ato. ff. 33. 25.6d. Lougman. 1798. 


Who has not heard the oft repeated narrative of the patience of 
Griselda? Since 
* To her, the Gallic bard his harp has strung, 
Her praise has flow’d from polished Boccace’s tongue, 
And Britain’s Isle has wept Griselda’s wrong, 
By Chaucer chronicled in ancient song. p. 33. 
This tale, which recites the sufferings and submission of a rustic 
female, when elevated to be the wife of prince Gualterio, and whose 
resignation and humble acquiescence finally overcame the suspicions 
of her inhuman Lord, is reintroduced to the English reader in au 
elegant and very pleasing garb. Whether this poem may render the 
fassive obedience of this ancient female, fashionable among modern 
beauties 
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beauties, we do not venture to pronounce. Should it operate such 
effects, many unfortunate Benedicts will bless the hour of its appear- 
ance, and the circulation will be speedily extensive. Otherwise we 
regret that the considerable talents of the writer for easy correct 
versification have not been more eligibly devoted. For this pro- 
duction is not very interesting—the incidents are unnatural, and the 
duty recommended is suspicious. Domestic as well as civil subordi- 
nation is indubitably necessary. Affection, prudence and virtue 
must dictate the propriety of mutual forbearance and feminine sub- 
mission. But the volume which relates, that any being can bear 
with cheerfulness injuries aggravated by insult—and applauds the 
mother—who, compliant to the caprices of an husband, would permit 
her infant to be torn from her embrace, and delivered to ruffian 
murderers, evinces an ignorance of the human heart, and inculcates 
principles which the moralist must disapprove. 


Syduey: A Menody; occasioned by the loss of the Viceroy Packet, on her ‘fassage 
fiom Liverpool to Dublin, in the Month of December 1799. 410. ff. 21, 
Rickman. 1799. 


Real grief is not loquacious. It seeks the embowering shade, and 
loves the unfrequented haunts of solitude. The man, whose mind 
is filled with anguish, cannot listen, without impatience, even to 
well-meant consolation, and never garrulously dilates upon the loss 
he has sustained, or the sufferings he endures. Elegiac stanzas, 
and the lamenting monody, therefore, immediately offend the lover 
of nature; and to render them pleasing, art must exert all her 
magic power. Many writers have made the experiment: few have 
succeeded. Their merit is proportionate to their difficulties. 
Among the triumphant competitors, we cannot include the writer of 
the present poem. 

The introduction informs us, that it was composed, on the au- 
thority of some paragraphs in the daily papers, announcing the loss 
of the Viceroy packet, and communicating the death of several 
passengers. and particularly of two young gentlemen ; but whether 
these lugubrious strains proceed from real or fictitious grief, we are 
unable to ascertain. The title « Sydney” is assumed, in imitation 
of the Lycidas of Milton, whose superiority our author admits, but 
with whom he seems solicitous to be compared. Arrangement is 
totally neglected—the expressions of preceding writers are fre- 
quently incorporated without acknowledgement ; and we observe 
the perpetual recurrence of those verkal inversions adopted in the 
Greek and Latin languages, but which the best English authorities 
reprehend. Merit is, notwithstanding, occasionally observable. 


The Niliad ; an Epic Poem; written in Honour of the glorious Victory on the 
Ist of August, 1798. Dedicated te the Right Honourable Earl Spencer. 
By W. Hildieth. to. fp. 36. 2s. Hooklam. 1799. 


The literary assassin—the being who, from hatred or caprice, 
would blast the expectations of emolument or fame entertained by 
an author, merits censure more severe than language can express. 


But 
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But justice to the public, and even to the individual, sometimes ex- 
torts unequivocal censure Reluctantly then we communicate, 
that Mr. H. appears to posses no qualification essential to the for- 
mation of a gen uine poet. A eae se ona theme so inspiring, 
although dignified by the proud appellation of an ejic foem, 80 com- 
ple tely contemptible, we have never perused, Ww e might suggest 
improvements, but that we wish to dissuade Mr. H. from con- 
tinuing to woo the capricious muses—we might indicate the nu- 
nerous defects, but that we wall not 


“ break a butterfly upon a wheel.” 


Amatory Odes, Elegies, and Sonnets. The Productions of an uneducated 
Youth, 15. Griffith 1798. 


The only thing we have to blame, in this performance, is a very 
servile and conte mpti tible deference to such as our author calls the 
nonthly guardians ot the press. If our sanction, however, can 
atford him any encouragement, he has our leave to persist in his ad- 
dresses to the muses, who, from the specimen here produced, 
sceis to regard him with no unfavourable eye. 


THE DRAMA. 


we Reconciliation; A Comedy; in Five Acts. Now under Representa- 
tion as the Theatre Royal, } tenna, with unbounded Applause. Translated 
Srom the German of dug nstus Von Kotzebue. 80. 3s. Ridgway. 1799. 


A dispute between two brothers, Captain and Philip Bertram, re- 
lative toa family piece of ground, begets a law-suit which, without 
settling the diflerence, increases the ir animosity toa pitch that almost 
defies adjustment. It has lasted fifteen years at the time the play is 
supposed to commence. One brother, a batchelor, has acquired a 
fortune at sea; the other, impoverished by a long illness, has an amia- 
bledaughter, named C harlotte Ww ho supports her father by herindustry. 
nie he former sufiers himself to be governed. by a house he per, who at- 

s the sincerest attachment tohim, while she is plundering him of his 
sii ry, and coiloguing with a lawyer, her paramour, to procure a 
willin her favour. Itis the interest of this woman to prevent any 
interview between the brothers, but through the kind offices of a 
benevolent physician, attached (and in the course ofthe play united) 
to Charlotte, the latier gains access to her uncle, to congratulate 
hun on his birth-d: ry, and si subdues! him by her affectionate and respect- 
ful conduct. Thi ls point gaine “d, th > physiciz an panes aces the cap- 
trin to partake of a collation y friends on the very 
rot Which ad been so long the. objet of litig sation. ‘Thither he had, 

agem, | p irevaile d on ? hilip p to procee od, and the unwor- 
house r having been e ‘pose d by an honest 
dn, an wexpected and most affect- 

the brothers, which terminates 

ut Sonnensiern, an idle fop, who 

c— William, a poor shoemaker, 

wha 
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who had given his affections to her—and An, an old and faithful 
attendant on Philip Bertram, complete the dramatis persone 

With materials thus simple has Kotzebue produced a very interest- 
ing drama. But it is on subjects like these, that he shews the great 
powers of hisart. Parents—children—lovers—brothers, whatever 
relates to the finer affections implanted by nature in the heart of man— 
upon these he employs himself with an effect and success that are 
irresistible. This play, we understand, is about to be produced 
at Covent Garden, under the title of the Birti-Dey, and we think 
there can be no doubt of its success, if the alterations which we 
are aware it is necessary to make, shall be effected with tolerable 
skill. The union should not take place between Charlotte and the 
Piysician till the conclusion of the play. This will not only serve 
to strengthen the general interest, but to render the plot more con- 
formable to the just rules of art; and we shall in that case feel less 
for the disappointment of /Vil/iam—though, if his regard for Charlotte 
were represented as merely the spontaneous tribute of a good heart 
to her amiable conduct, untinctured with the passion of ve—the 
play, the character, and the effect in representation would probably 
be improved by the change. 
Laugh when you can; a Comedy: in Five Acts. As performed at 

Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden. By Frederic Reynolds. — Svo 


Longman and Rees. 1799. 
o 


“ Sentiment is a -simpfe common-place business; but cutting 2 
joke is the most serious undertaking this side the grave!” ‘The 
motto Mr. Reynolds has adopted, is extremely applicable to the 
present play, which is not a comedy, but a scries oi jokes, practised 
by Gossamer, an adept in the art of * hoaxing,” upon a false 
friend and seducer, and a couple of ridiculous old folks, who, 
from different motives. obstruct the happiness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mortimer. There are several whimsical incidents and ludicrous 
situations in this piece; but they are calculated chiefly for stage- 
effect, and will therefore, afford little amusement or satisfaction im 
the closet. 


The Peckham Frolic ; or, Nell Gwyn. A Comedy: in Three Acts. 8v0. 
Lf 53. Hatchard. 1799. 

Sir Oliver Luke, one of Cromwell’s knights, arriving at Peckham, 
to present a petition to King Charles, whom he has never seen, Ned 
Gwyn forms a contrivance to deceive Sir Oliver into a marriage with 
her aunt Ann Killegrew. She persuades him that nothing is so likely 
to forward his suit with his majesty, as his uniting himself to a 
lady of the court. To promote this end, Lord Rochester assumes 
the royal habit, expresses his approbation of the intended match, 
and receives the knight’s petition. In the midst of the ceremony, 
the king enters, countenances the jest, and the marriage being 
completed, the party, after acquainting Sir Oliver w ith the stra- 
tagem they had put in force against him, sit down comfortably te 
table, and the piece concludes. 

There is spuightliness as well as humour in this bagatelle, which, 
we believe, is the production of Mr. ferningham., ‘Phe moral ts 

Ret 
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not very clear, nor is the dialogue ——7 chaste ; but, with sucl 
dramatis persone as Charles II. Rochester, Sir Charles Sedley, Kille- 
grew, and Nell Gwyn, we know not how an author could well 
avoid these defects. 


A Monody on the Death of Mr. John Palmer, the Comedian. To which is 
prefixed a Review of his Theatrical Powers: with Observations on the 
most eminent Performers on the London Stage. Inscribed to Mrs. Siddons. 
By T. Harral, Author of “ Leisure Moments.” 800. ff.20. Caw:- 
thorn. 1799. 


Mr. Harral has faithfully attended to the maxim of Horace— 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum. ‘This is always an amiable, if not a just 
principle; and we join sincerely in his eulogium upon the deceased 
actor, though we should not, perhaps, adopt the extravagant lan- 
guage employed in the monody. 


«O’er yon pale urn low bends the a maid ; [Melpomene} 
She bares her white breast to the midnight air, 
She rends her sable robe, her flowing hair, 
And wildly raves at fate 
Invokes her deadliest hate, 
And calls her sister lovers the vengeful gods t’upbraid. 


‘ My Palmer’s dead! my hero is no more!’ 
* Her Palmer’s dead |’ the caving woods encore. 
Nature’s favourite son is fled, 
Nor longer now the mimic art 
Sweet thrilling raptures can impart, 
For Palmer, Palmer’s dead ! 


This is surely the 7 extacy of grief; and the encoring * woods’ in 
the second line of the latter stanza, may be put in competition with 
Cowley’s hyperbole, in, what Dr. Johnson calls, the universal consterna- 
tion. 


“ Trees, though no wind is stirring, shake with fear.” 


The preliminary remarks will entertain the theatrical reader, and 
upon the whole we think Mr. Harral has formed a correct notion of 
the abilities of the various performers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
An Apology fo the Missionary Society. By John Wilkes. 1s. 6d. 


Svo. Chapman. 


This apology was originally delivered in a select society, and is 
published in the real form it then assumed. Much effervescence of 
true genius is here exploded in a diction eminently figurative. The 
speech was composed and pronounced in answer to this question: 
“© Whether the American Quakers for emancipating their slaves; or the Mis- 
sitnary Society, for propagating Christianity in Heathen countries, be more de- 
serving of encouragement and upplause?” \n the course of this discussion, 
every possible tribute of respect is paid to the quakers. Their 

merit 
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merit is amply acknowledged, and very liberally praised ; but no com- 
parison can be instituted, according to our author, between the be- 
nefits extended by the one society and the other: Both are the au- 
thors of inestimable blessings ; but these blessings in nature, extent, 
and stability, are as dissimilar and unequal as earth and heaven, 
body and spirit, time and eternity. The proof of this disparity is 
drawn from all that fund of reasoning which ascertains our intel- 
lectual natures, and establishes our interest in futurity. 

His aim is to evince the energies of the religious principle in the 
nature of man; that in its worst state, the effects it produces, are 
rather favourable than hostile to the welfare of the species; that 
in its most perfect form, it terminates in our happiness and_perfec- 
tion; that this form is christianity, and that christianity, wherever 
introduced in her native and genuine felicity, must be at once be- 
neficial and acceptable. 

We enter not into the argument with Mr. Wilks; perhaps we 
may think more is presumed than proved ; and that even supposing 
the best eflects from the mission here vindicated, it were as well to 
reform all at home, and every where round about us, before we 
hoist the standard of the cross in the most distant corners of the 
world. Is it not time enough when we have no infidels among our- 
selves; when the gospel among all ranks in our own island is no 
longer a dead letter, but a living spirit; and when there is no more 
occasion for our zeal in the land of our nativity, to carry our pro- 
pensity for proselytism beyond the verge of our own dominions. 
[t were also worth enquiring under what shape christianity is to be 
thus extended. We know of what dissimilar materials the society, 
in whom this mission originates, is composed: Of Scotch presbyte- 
rianism and the seceders from that establishment, episcopalians, 
and dissenters, and the numerous sectaries which affect an at- 
tachment to both, this body of religionists is made up, who take 
nothing into the account but the progress of the christian faith in 
every part of the universe to which they have access. And if the 
produce prove .as discordant as the germ, whatever else of chris+- 
tianity they may export, they must leave its unity, its genius ot 
kind affection, and all its conciliating qualities behind. 

We may be allowed also to alledge, that political reasons may exist 
which render the energies of such a mission ratheran object of jea~ 
lousy, than any very ardent desire for its success. Few states would 
like to see their most respectable members thus exhausting their ta- 
lents and property in the execution of such romantic projects; and 
with all our constitutional and characteristic liberality, it may not 
be deemed unworthy of legislative wisdom to call for some account 
of the sums avowedly expended by this society. The present ext- 
gencies of the public is a loud injunction to study private economy, 
and it isa question which deeply interests every individual, whether 
those enormous subscriptions which go to ihe support of such insti- 
tutions as this, were not better appropriated to aid the revenue of 


re ee 

the Country, and prevent such embarrassinents as are Imeyitedle trom 

the numerous legal assessments now in forced. 
i nD 
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Allthis, however, derogates nothing from the exellence of the 
apology under consideration. The cloquence, the ardour, the 
reading, and the comprehension here displayed, would do honour 
to any ¢ cause ; and the weaker this appears, the more forcibly that 
must be felt by every real judge of literary merit. 


Beauties of Saint Pierre; selected from his Studies of Nature. By Edward 
Mugustus Kendal. 3s. Fernor and Hood. 


Any accommodation of this benevolent and amiable wrifer’s sub- 
lime studies to the capacities of youth, or which reduces them to 
a size and price not above the grasp of ordinary readers, must be 
gencrally acceptable. 

We think it a very happy introduction to the original work, and 
heartily recommend it, with that view, more ¢ especially to our young 
readers, as it yields no amusement but what is innocent, nor r any m- 
struction that is not valuable and virtuous. 


The Fallacy of French Freedom, —— crous Tendency of Sterne’s Writing: 
ESe. “d- D. Whyte, M.D. late Surgeon to the English Sieene ¢? 
France. 800. fp. 23. Hatchard. 1799, 


Dr. Whyte writes with liveliness, and not without some share of 
elegance, in his style; with intentions sincerely virtuous and pa- 
‘triotic; and with a ‘know ledge of his subjects, derived from the ac- 
tual perusal of Sterne’s works, and from his own personal observa- 
tion of the present state of things in France. 

We, therefore, regret sincerely, that we cannot praise his little 
piece, as displaying any considerable shrewdness or sagacity of 
semark; and that we cannot profess ourselves to be convinced, by his 
reasonings, of the truth cf all his opmions. 

But Sterne is, certainly, no ve ry dangerous writer to the mo- 
rality of youth. That sen timen e sensibility, or 2 moral sense—not 
yeasin, is the pect iar moral principle in the human mind, was the 
theory—not origina! ly of Sterne, but of Shattesbury, Hutchinson, 

and other metaphy sical philosophers. But. this theory is the only 
wery blameable thing in all Sterne’s books. His serious pathos is 
never employed to cura the conscience, or to pollute the 
imagination. Wherever he is licentious or wanton, it is always 
with a ridicule, whic h will, perhaps, be more successful than any 
other means, in checking the sensual and licentious passions. We 
believe, that few, comparative ly spe aking, very few, persons have 
ever been corrupted by the writings of Lucian, Rabelsis, Cervau:- 
tes, Butler, Swift, or Sterne. ‘They are the sophistical philoso- 
phers, and the serious sentimental “novelists who corrupt. The 
writers of humour play round the head, without touching the heart. 
Among these writers, we doubt not but criticism will, one day, 
assign “to Sterne the very first rank. But, in truth, his works 
are only Cuvavte cvveroist. 

There is a want of soher sagacity, and of a regularly consecu 
tive connection of ideas in this little piece of Dr. Whyte’s. Yet, 

we 
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ve should be glad to see his promised Joxrnal of his Tiree Month: 
Residence in France, during last Autumn. 


The Ladies Annual Register; or, a Sketch of Polite Literature for the Year 
1798. ff. 198. Hurst. 


To enable a work upon this plan to succeed, the articles of which it 
is composed should discover peculiar elegance and taste in their se- 
lection. The authors of the Lady’s Annual Register have failed in 
these particulars 1 in every instance except ove, and that relates to the 
drama. It is very y apparen it from whence they have borrowed all 
their authentic materials on that subject ; and, from our experience, 
we know the source to be pure. The remainder of the velume is 
trite and ill written. 


Pre grosal of a Substitute for Fund: ding in Time of War; addressed to the 


Right Honourable William P itt, Chancellor of the Exchequ er, Se. Se. 
By John P rinse, Merchant. 1s. Gd. Debrett. 


This substitute comes before the public at a time and in a shape 
calculated, at least, to procure it altention, if not to render it ac- 
eptable. It is not the untried theory of a mere visionary in finance, 

but a scheme in actual use, and recommended by its practicability 
and experimental success. It consists in reducing the expenditure 
of government to notes or certificates of a limited date, registering 
these in their order, and defraying them by an inviolable attention 
to their priority. Much is attri ‘buted to the operations of this mca- 
sure as adopted i in the management of our Indian revenues. We 
have not room to detail the proposition at large, to examine its dif 
ferent bearings, or, by stating correctly the circumstances of the 
two countries, to conclude whether any peculiarity in our case were 
likely to impede the si:lutary effects here, whieh it ce ‘tainly y produced 
there. But so much is said in its behalf; its manifold advantages are 

rued with so much sire sngth and proprie ly, and the documents ad- 
jae in support of it are so forthcoming and unequivocal, that 
here must be some very substantial cvounds, which occur not to us, 
en which it can be rejected. But we are sanguine enough to pre- 
sume this cannot be its fate, and that the finances of this country 
are in too able hands, not to derive bencfit, in some way or other, 
{rom a resource w dag 1offers somuch. The author, in bringing it 
forward thus candid ily, with the fairest references, and in such a 


manly explicit mannes, as rather to escite discussion, than supersede 


enqury, has done his duty by the public. He writes in the hberal 


style ofa gentleman » equi nainted with pale literature, anuh 
the interests of the commun ity at large, aad he enters on one of the 
most intricate subjecis in modern investigation, with a mind well 
— «d for tracing the whole course of pecuniary operations, ail 
rp ‘ulating with re: idiness and precision all its results. Since the days 
Hume and Smith, few p: mph ts have appeared in our language 
more deserving the serious consideration of our mouied speculators, 
Kr 2 The 
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The Importance of Religious Establishments; an Essay. By the Ree. 
yf ae “fe yo ee 
Alexander Ranken, one of the Ministers of Glasgow. 25. 6d. Vernor 


end Hoed. 


This is a very curious and interesting enquiry, more especially at 
a'time when the necessity of religious establishments is questioned, 
and the public iv general seem to wait with equal suspense and so- 
licitude tor the issue. Our author spares no pains in rendering his 
disquisitions satisfactory, and, in our opinion, decisive. After 
candidly stating all the evidence he could gather, in support of his 
opinion, mentioning very minutely what has recently happened in 
America, and referring to the practices and customs of such nations 
as are conceived most hostile to his conclusion, he asserts that re- 
ligicus establishments have prevailed in all nations and ages; that 
by the associating principle of law, on which the gospel lays so 
much stress, by the respect for civil government it so earnestly en- 
joins, and by the practice which followed and finally prevailed, 
Christians can not be said to disapprove, but rather on the whole to 
favour and encourage religious establishments; that China and 
America are no proper exceptions from this doctrine, as our know- 
ledge of the police in the one is too scanty, and the experiment 
carrying on in the other, is not yet sufticiently mature, to warrant 
an opposite conclusion ; that religious establishments are founded in 
the nature of man, and interwoven with the constituent principles of 
all human society; that religious and irreligious characters, how- 
ever incompatible their principles, their characters, and their de- 
signs, may unite and prevail in a temporary subversion of them ; 
that creeds, confessions, and provisions for the clergy may vary 
with times and circumstances, but so deep is the root of church 
establishments in our nature, and such their advantages to society, 
that, in fact, no attempt whatever. to suppress or exterminate them 
‘an long succeed: but, they shall ultimately revive, and be 
cherished by men of all ranks, wherever there is wise policy and 
the love of order. : 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Davip Hume, to cissuade Gisson from writing, rather in the French, than 
in the English language, foretold to him, with exultation, that the empire of 
the Encuish Lancuace anno LirERATURE would one day, be prodigiously 
strengthened and enlarged by means of the British settlements in America and in 
india. 

It has happened as he foretold. From the port of London, from Glasgow, 
from Liverpool, there is a very large annual exportation of British books 
to NortH America. in Philadelphia, at New York, and in the other more con- 
siderable towns of the American States, a very great diversity of English pub- 
lications continually issue from the press; newspapers, magazines, reviews, and 
annua! registers, the usual variety of periodical works, are ail published, in 
great abundance, among the Americans. And, though much of the literary 
matter which they contain, is borrowed from European books; yet, a great 
quantity of very excellent original communications likewise appears in them. 

The transactions of the American philosophical society are reauiarly published, 
after convenient intervals; nor can they fail to interest, in a very bigh degree, 


the 
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the curiosity of the philosophers of Europe. Morse has succesfully laboured to 
jlustrate the Aistory and the geography of America. Smith, a philosopher of the 
school of Kaimes, Hume, and Robertson, has in some dissertations and sermons, 
exhibited a spirit of research, a vein of original thinking, and a manly vigour of 
composition, not unworthy of his masters, even where he contests their opinions 
and corrects their errors. Joe/ Barlow who came to Europe, as an apostle of 
democratical reform, had, before distinguished himself, as the author of some 
excellent poesy, of genuine American growth. Dwight’s Conquest of Canaan, and 
other pocms more recently written, are certainly not inferior in merit, to much 
of the contemporary poeiry of Britain. Zurniadi’s Mac-finga! has risen to the 
yank of a classic in America, asa mock-heroic poem; and is cven well-known 
in this country. 
j u 


it 


Yet 


° 

t,in truth, it appears to us, not so surprising, that thesc poets have already 
thus adorned the English Krerature of America; as that a region where life is still 
so considerably rural, where ithe bea 


uties of nature are so wild, so luxuriant, so 
sublime and picturesque, 0 endlessly varied, where there is so much to fayour 
that melancholy musing which clevates the soul to poctic ecstasies ; should not 
yet have produced pociical excellence even of a higher class than has appeared 
in the old world, either in ancient, or in modern times. 

Medical literature, tog, has been very much cultivated in America, though 
the physicians of Philadelphia and New, York, have, indeed, been hitherto, 
unable, to extirpate those dreadful, epidemical disorders, by which the ranks 
of life are, there, from time to time, so terribly thinned; they have, how- 
ever, recorded a number of very interesting medical facts respecting the 
ceconomy of human healih; and have arranged these under scveral theories not 
destitute of ingenuity. 

Among those who have the most ardéntly cultivated the ratural history of 
America in its connexion with medicine, is Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton. His 
Materia Medica for America, is now in a train of fublication. Some paris of it 
which we have seen in London, incline us to expect, that the whole work will 
prove highly valuable and useful. All jhe most classical works of English phi- 
losophy and literature are reprinted and read in America with the greatest fond- 
ness. Distance of place seems, here, to operate with somewhat of the same 
efficacy as remoteness of time; and contributes to make the Americans regard 
our best English authors, with a veneration greater than they have been able to 
command at home, and scarcely less than if they had been the contemporaries 
and rivals of a Homer or a Tully, or any others of the most illustrious writers of 
antiquity. : 

Had Dean Berkeley been fully successful in the accor » lishment of his project for 
the institution of an University in Bermuda, we might, ere this time, perhaps, 
have received much to entertain and instruct us, from the literature of our West 
Inpra Istes. But the scheme of that benevolent enthusiast was defeated; and 
traffic, and luxury, and war have, ever since, hindered the West Indies from 
becoming, in any remarkable manner, the seats of the muses. Yet, even now, 
literature is relied on, among the planters and physicians in those isles, for no 
inconsiderable proportion of ‘their enjoyments. 

The first sketches of several works of eminence, which are published in 
London, have been formed in the West Indies. Even of the negroes, no small 
proportion have, now, learned to read newspapers and magazines; anda variety 
of other periodical publications, with large quantities of our best books of all 
sorts, are continually exported from Britain to these isles, and, they are receiv~ 
ing, every day, more and more of the illumination of useful knowledge. 

Even to the Isres of the SouTHERN OcEAN, We can look, and still see a new 
extension of the empire of the English literature and language. 

Our missionary societies have made exertions to civilize the natives of those isles, 
by converting them to Christianity, which cannot fail to prove more cr less suc- 
cessful. The missionaries which they have established in the Friendly and the 
Society Isles, have carried with them, a portion of our books and our literature. 
In their converse with the natives, they cannot but acquaint them in some degrec 
with 
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with the English tongue. Already have the missionaries begun to translate some 
portions of the bible into the language of Otaheité. They possess all the u‘easils 

and matcrials for printing. And they are preparing to print in the Otaheitéan 
= ech, andin the English characters, the bible and such other manuals of cliris- 

- pic Ys as s shall be thought the fittest for the edification of their converts. 

ten in the remoter region adjacent to Borany Bay, have been 
al be printed and published in London. The English colony seems to have 
obtained, in that territory, a settlement which cannot fail to prove permanent 
And in the increase and diffusion of its population, there will be another pro- 
vince created, to extend the empire of British literature. 

Itis in Inpra, however, that the most has been done by Britons for the cul- 
tivation of their native literature, in a foreign land. Those who emngrate from 
Britain to India, are not chiefly wretched convicts or uneducated labourers, but, 
are almost all gentlemen who have been liberally instructed in literature and 
scicnce. 

Without pa 1g to several of the oriental languages and to the learning with 
which they are siored,—almosi all the attention of recluse and erudite scholars, — 
ingenious young men, whatever be their other advantages, find it impossible to 
obtain t that _— advancement through the gradations of Indian rank and emolu- 
ment, to which their wishes naturs ally point. Indian opulence le ads the British 
rulcrs of Hindostan to indulge in all the enjoyments of a suniptuous and refined 

uxury : and luxury can never be carried to any high pitch of refinement, with- 
out deriving from literature, its chicf means of giving pleasure. 

Monuments of ancient learning and science, too, are more abundant in India, 
than in most other regions of the earth. The native inhabitants of Hindostan 
are an enlightencd race of men, with whom it is impossible to associate, and 
avho cannot be beneficently governed, unless you acquaint yourself with their 
literature, and enter into their familiar speculations, and their habits of thought. 
To all these circumstances, favourable to the culture of English literature in 
India, has been added the more accidental advantage of the arising of a few of 
those extraordinary men, in this literary province, who seem destined by na- 
ture to be leaders and teachers of mankind, in whatever they shall chuse 
particularly to apply to. 

In consequence of all this, the Mahommedan and the Hindoo /aws of India have 
been translated into English ; the geografAy of India has been caretully explored by 
Englishmen ; several of the most precious remains of the history, the poctry, 
the astronomy, the moral science of the ancient Hindoos and their Tartar con- 
qucrors, have been added to the treasures of English literature ; jan a Ariane 9 
ciety Was instituted at Caleatta, under the auspices of the late 8 Jones: 
and its memoirs and transactions, which are periodically pub 
results of a very widediversity of investigations into the learning and the physical 
phznomena of the countries of the east. Printing presses have been. estab- 
lished, and newspapers are regularly published, at Calcutta, in the English 
Janguage. There is a greater exportation of English books from London,—to 
Tndia,—than to any other foreign country. 

Sho ould we add to this hasty sketch of the foreigh glories of the /iterature and 
language of Britaing—the consideration, that the works of sore of our best modern 
classics, such as Ferguson and Gidéon, have been reprinted in SwiTZERLAND; that, 

he great capitals of Europe, the English language is taught and spoken, 
and English books are eagerly read; that translation is continually busy, in France, 
in Germany, and in most other European countrics, to transfuse the eacellencics ' 
of English literature into other tongues; we must confess, that we 

ison to envy, in their favour, cither the wide GiScsion of the languages of 

1} 1 Rome, or tie conquests of the Arabic, or the extensive 

-—Our tuture accounts of the progress of foreign literature 
bit sketches of the diffusion and the culture of Enp/ish literati 


cunt 


ist published, at Peterssrron, aprammar of that Slavonian tongue 
of the dialect now spoken in Russ1a, and is stil 
Russian churc] The author is Mr. Protessor dusti7 


Russian embassy to Venice 
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present grammar is the result of his studies for ten years, in that city, with al 
the peculiar adwantages tor the Knowledge of the Sclavonian lang i 

ich a residence could afford. This work is extremely acceptable 
because the grammar of the speech which it explains, has been, 
qu iltivat ed. 


ich 


to the learned; 


aS YL, but little 

The Russian Academy of Sciences still continues its learned researches, with 
its wonted diligence: some ingenious chemical investigations by 
members, M./’on Muschkin Puskin are gre atly celebrated in France and Germ: iny. 
The celebrated PALLAs who has, already, done so much w illustrate tie natural 
and ¢efographical history of the Russian empire, os now resident in the Crimea; 
and is engaged in a work on the sauthern provinces: of Russia, which will be 
speedily published,—and, for the encour: sta of which, subscriptions are 
received by some of his friends in London. 

The last volume of the Transactions of the Royal Socie ety of Gottinge ny he is been re- 
ceived in this country. it contains a number of very valuable memoirs and disser- 
tations, both on the //ysica/ sciences and on subjects of erudition, which do ho- 

nour to GERMAN genius. Among the latter, is—an interesting Essay by Heyne 
on the ancient preservation of the Poems of Homer,—a curious memoir on the 
ancient geography of the countries adjacent to the Persian Gulph,—an cuqu iry 
into the origin of some of the Races of the inhabitants of Germany,—the erudition 
of which is copious asd profound,—if its logic be feeble. The tribe of Anecdote- 
mongers, those drivellers and impertinent busy-bodies in conversation and in 
history, infest, and— it is not to be denied I—sometimes also a agre oly enliven, 
the literature of Germany, as well as that of Britain. At Zurich, in Switzerland, 
has been recently published, a Collection sf Anecdotes of no ordinary merit, the 
compiler of which is Frederick Charles Baron Moses;—a man who has other and 
higher claims to the esteem of the literary world, than this publication can yield. 

It is we a known, that the celebrated /Vieland, some time since, engaged in 
the pu tion of a periodical work under the title of étisches Museum, which 
was to be fi lled with sclect translations from the works of the classical writers of 
ancient Greece. That collection of translations by so eminent a master, still 
continues to be published at Zurich. The Comedies of Aristoshanes,;—of which 

should like to see a truly classical English translation,—have supp lied some 
the last valuable materials for /Vielana’s book. Crexiey’s Chemical Journal is 
we “al known as a valuable German periodical work. The same language and 

e same countries furnish another periodical publication on chemistry, which is 
pte by Mr Scuerer, and has been lately filled with some exccllent 
articles. 


one of Its 


HoLLANnp, or, perhaps, rather some one of the cities of that which is called 
Betcrus, has lately furnished to the lovers of wanton poesy and curious 
mn, anew edition of the Fucetie of Poggio of Florence,—a name ot high 
tion among those of the restorers of licrature. These pieces are rich in 
ite latinity, and in almost all the more captivating graces of the lighter 
But, in amorous wantonness, they are perhaps to be ranked with the 
ities of Catullus, of George Buchanan, of Theodore Beza, ct the fascina- 
es Secundus, and of Du Rellay. On the ttle- *, this edition is 
be printed at Lendon. But, this is only a sportive pretence. 
he Uterature of France doves not, indeed, appear to be, at this 
xy Writers of that transcendant genius, which, during 
wis the Fourtee nth and Lewis the Fifteenth, re comme nded the compositions, 
e French language, to the admiration and imitation of all Europe. Yet,still the 
i vieasiad appear to exercise, in their literary pursuits, a pertion ot that ardour 
and energy with which they have asionished the world, in political revolution, 
andin war. The posthumous fragment ot RoBERTsON’S History of North America, 
has been translated into the French, by Moreé/e‘, the transla or of some of the 
former works of this great historian. The well-known French Annals of Ch 
try still continue to be published. Not less than two editions of Petronius Arbiter 
are about to, be published in Paris: And, from a specimen of one of the m, 
which we have had an connia of perusing, it appears, that considcrab! 
light will be Pease by the labours of that editior, on the obscurities ot thi 3 
precious classic of ancient Rome. A French translation of the works of AXenuftar, 
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by Gari, aman already eminent for classical erudition, will shortly be pub- 
lished. It will imitate the plan, and, probably, rival the excellence of the ce- 
Jebrated translation of Herodotus, by Larcher. The late Dr. Rozertson, the 
historian, was, with good reason, so much shocked at the light association of 
fiction, with the sancuty of historical wuth, in the Voyage de jeune Anarcharsis, 
that he could not endure to read more than the first volume of that admired 
work, though he had been very desirous to see it. And, in truth, though the 
laborious erudition of Barthe/emy, his shewy, splendid eloquence, and his great 
influence among those who then led the fashion in the literary world, might 
naturally recommend that capital production of his to great popularity, at its 
first appearance ; we hay always considered the fictitious contrivance as a stale 
and awkward one; and the whole book so heavy, that, after losing the benefit 
of some extrinsic, and merely temporary, advantages, it must gradually sink 
into neglect. Yet, Bartke/emy has found an imitator in a person of the name of 
Lawticr, who has written another similar werk relative to Greece, which he calls 
Voyages d’ Anienor. Wt may be, that this work displays the powers of the no- 
vclist: It may be, that it unlocks a new treasury of classical erudition. The 
more natural probability, however, is, that the person who could build his work 
upon a contrivance so awkward and so litle original, cannot have produced, in 
that work, any thing highiy excellent. Gemello Carreri, the Turkish Spy, the 
Persian Letters, and an hundred other similar works, were, unquestionably, the 
models by which Bartic/emy’s plan was suggested. For heaven’s sake! ye imi- 
tators, Who can imitate maomy, but not architecture ;—who cannot lay on a 
brick, or a trowcl of mortar, but as you see it done before you—and who, if 
ye sce another build a eg-stye, will be sure to take it for a model for a dwelling- 
house! Ye trans/ators, who, in your choice of works for translation, want skil 
to discern a Aawk from a hand-saw, and with the undisiinguishing hunger of the 
shark, will often snatch as greedily at an ass’s excrement, as if it were an haunck 
ef venison! For heaven’s sake! cease, for a time to harrass us With these 
closet travelsy Which, with more than [rish absurdily, mingle history with 
fiction! Chuse, for a while, some other genius-created form, to be degraded 
to mean vulgarity by your imitations, or to be clothed by your translation in a 
loathsomeness and deformity not itsown!!! A small volume of genuine Lez- 
ters by J. J. Rousseau, never before printed, has been recently published at 
Paris: and, as in spite of all extravagancies, we must still admire the divine 
genius of that extraordinary man; we should be well pleased to see these 
smail remains of his, elegantly translated into English. 

At Madrid, Munoz, the historian of New Sparn, having happily recovered 
from a lingering illness, is now diligently continuing his work. He has been 
harrassed with fierce and impertinent censure by some injudicious and uncandid 
Spanish critics. But, his talents, and those valuable sources of information 
which are open to him, cannot fail to render his work, when it shall have been 
completed, extremely valuable in the estimation of all Europe. Don Domingo 
Garcia Fernandez. has lately published a Refort, or rather a Collection of Reforts 
made by himself to the Spanish Board of Trade, &¢. concerning some natural 
productions of the Spanish dominions, which are adapted to be useful in the 
arts, and have been but newly discovered. These papers do honour to the abi- 
lides of their author, as a naturalist and achemist. We recommend them to 
the particular notice of philosophers in thiscountry. A Spanish translation of 
the Lectures of BLAIR on Rhetoric und Criticiom is now in press at Madrid, or is, 
by this time, perhaps, published. The Spaniards possess an old work on these 
subjects, which they still very highly esteem, though it was composed about 
the middle of the Sixteenth century. ‘Ihe name of its author does not, at pre- 
sent, recur to our recollection. 

At Pavia, in lrary, Mr. Brugnate/{i still continues to publish his ANNALS 
or Cuemis7TRy, With the general approbation of the world of Science. It is 
with Very great pleasure that we sec chemistry a science useful to the arts of 
life, perhaps above all others, so assiduously cultivated] on the continent, 
even amid the destructions of war, that there are, thus, no fewer than four pe- 
riodical Chemical journals published in those very countries which the war has 
chicfly ravaged. 


&> CoRRESPONDENCE aad ERRATA in our next. 
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